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VALIDITY PERIOD of the Grey Card which permits 
Americans to cross the Russian Zone of Austria 
and so enter Vienna has been extended from 30 days 


to four months. 


High Commission Permit Office, 
British citizens obtain cards good 


Washington. 
for 30 days only. 


The card is issued by the Allied 


State Department, 


VISITORS TO FRANCE will find nine excellent 
itineraries on sightseeing in that country ina 
booklet issued by the French Government Tourist 


office. 


The trips vary from seven to 30 days and 


include such popular outings as Paris and En- 


virons, 


Chateaux Country, 


Basque Country, Pyrenees 


and Central France and a Grand Tour of France 


by automobile. 


A SERIES of American tours have been scheduled 


by Greyhound bus and American Express. 


The low- 


cost, all-expense packages include an eight-day 
outing through the wild highlands of the Great 
Smoky Mountains for $91.35 and an eleven day 


circle tour) of Florida; 


Springs), ote 
ville, for $91.05. 


RESIDENTS OF Binghamton, 


(ola oveyeaee, Whe ous 


including visits to Silver 


Petersburg, Marineland and Jackson- 
Junkets leave from New York. 


Johnson City and En- 


will have new air service when 


Trans World Airlines starts operations there at 


the end of September. 


One eastbound and one west- 


bound flight daily is planned from the Broome 


County airport. 


Eastern terminus will be Boston 


and the western end, Pittsburgh. 


FARES CUT TO HONOLULU 


Roundtrip fares between the west coast 


of the U. Ss. 


and Honolulu have been 


Slashed by Pan American and United Air 
Lines from $288 to $216. Rates apply 
between October 15 and December 20, 
permit a 16-day stay. Hawaii's Aloha 
Week is October 15 through Oct. 21. 


VACATIONERS to New England can see life in the 
early nineteenth century by visiting Old Stur- 


bridge Village, 


Sturbridge, 


Mass. The town 


physically typifies life as it was more than a 


century ago. 


as it was done in a by-gone era. 


museum is non-profit. 


SWISSAIR began DC-€B service between the U. S. 


Europe on August 19. 


Craftsmen carry on with their work 


The living 


and 
The new planes trim flight 


time between New York and Geneva to 14 hours. 


" 


RESERVE A WEEK END for a visit to West Virginia’: 
newest day-use state park. Located three miles 
south of Grafton, Tygart Lake State Park boasts 
the largest body of water in the state——the 
3,860-acre Tygart Lake. Recently developed 


recreation areas sprawl along the eastern shore- 
line of the vast lake. 
ming, picnic areas, hiking trails, 
boating. 


Facilities include swim- 
fishing and 


THE INTERNATIONALLY 
famous marionettes of 
the Salzburg Marionet: 
Theater, long associ- 
ated with the Salzbur: 
Festival, make their’ 
“first American concer 
tour this fall. “Opem 
ing in New York the 
first week in October 
the puppets will tour 
most of the states ea 
of the Mississippi, r 
turning to New York f 
a Christmas concert. 
At left,-a littfesmas 
ionette bids a wistfw. 
farewell to Salzburg 
from carillon tower. 


OLD FASHIONED family excursions return again thi) 
year when the fourth annual excursion from 
Chatham, N. Y. to Rutland, Vt., gets under way) 
September 30. The trip, sponsored by the Chathai 
Exchange Club, will use the tracks of the Rutlani 
Railroad Co., over which service was discontinue: 
14 years: ago, for the fun-fest. $5.00 buys a 
ticket on an old-fashioned trek, replete with 
Gay 90S costumes and Indians. 


SPACE IS still available on the 67-day Medi- | 
terranean cruise departing New York, September 2 
aboard the Constitution. Priced from $1,928, | 
the Brownell outing visits Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, England and France. 
Seventeen days are spent in transatlantic passag 
Return by Constitution. 


OFF THE TICKER TAPE: American Airlines and Pan 
American World Airlines have established new con 
necting schedules which provide immediate throug! 
service between New York and Honolulu in 22 hour 
and fifteen minutes....Rates at the Bermudiana, 
one of Bermuda's popular hotels, have undergone | 
change in rate policy allowing for a more flexib 
arrangement. Henceforth, guests will be able to 
obtain rooms on the European, Bermuda or Americal 
plan instead of only the European plan as before 
--eKe~L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines has increased the 
frequency of their Amsterdam-Innsbruck service 
from two to three flights weekly....For those 
planning a visit to South Africa the South 
African Tourist Corporation has issued an in- 
formation digest available without charge. 
Satour, an information organization, is located 
at 475 Fifth Avenue, New York....September is a 
month of gayety in Biarritz and the surrounding 
Basque country. Heading the section's festivitii 
this month is La Quinzaine Espagnol or Spanish 
Fortnight, a period of gay and colorful excite- 
ment, which will be observed September 1 to 15. 
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MEXICAN WONDERLAND 


Happy young girl, like most visitors, lets 
her enjoyment spill over in enthusiasm 
for Mexico's west coast vacation area. 
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RAVELERS WISHING to enjoy the charm 

and tranquility of Yesterday, before 
it is diluted with the speed and commerce of 
Today, should visit Mexico’s West Coast 
before the western artery of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway brings in a new flood of tourists. 
Progress is leisurely but surely marching on 
in Sonora, Sinoloa, Nayarit and Jalisco, four 
of the Pacific coastline states of Mexico. 

To the west lies the echoing Pacific Ocean 
with its tranquil blue bays and the Gulf of 
California, said to be the greatest fish trap 
in the world. To the East lies a sunlit domin- 
ion of widely divergent countryside alternat- 
ing between the flanking Sierras with their 
game-haunted woodlands, widespread _irri- 
gated valleys, cacti-clad deserts, long and 
tireless rivers, tropical jungles, alligator in- 
habited lagoons and awe-inspiring mountain 
passes. 

The entire West coast range of Mexico is 
said to be one of the richest, most highly 
mineralized regions of the world. From its 
fertile agrarian valleys to the summit of the 
high Sierras, this semi-tropical domain of 
150,000 square miles is bounteously blessed 
with beauty, sunshine and exciting history. 

Many Indian tribes inhabit the West coast 
region of Mexico. The southward-drifting 
Toltects proceeding from Alaska in 552 A.D. 
are believed to have followed the West coast 
route as far as the Culiacan valley in Sinaloa. 
The Aztecs, following a similar line of mi- 
gration, left many branches of their tribes in 
the West coast valleys. When Cortez found 
them in 1519, they had evolved many of the 
traditions, manners and customs which pre- 
vail, even today, in the isolated villages. 

The pace of progress between the United 
States and the West coast of Mexico was set 
in 1927 with the opening of the Terrocarril 
Sud-Pacific de Mexico Railroad, a subsidiary 
of the Southern Pacific of the U. S. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico 
is not only a valuable artery for trade and 
commerce between the two nations, it is also 
a passenger excursion to adventure into one 
of the least known but most fascinating parts 
of Mexico. For less than $30.00, including 
comfortable Pullman sleepers, you can travel 
the full length—nearly 1,100 miles—from 
Nogales, Arizona, to Guadalajara, Mexico. 


Excellent meals, ‘served on the train, cost 
from 50 cents to $1.00. 
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For a last chance glimpse of remote Indian 
villages, ghost mining towns, timeworn ca- 
thedrals and the grandiose remnants of Span- 
ish Colonial days before they are affected by 
the streamlining influence of modern times, 
the comfortable railroad on the West coast 
of Mexico probably offers tourists more 
travel for the money than can be found on 
a comparable distance anywhere. 

Strange and interesting contrasts between 
the outmoded and the modern are everywhere 
apparent. In many areas the slow plodding 
oxen are yet to be replaced by tractors and 
mechanized implements. Thousands of acres 
of irrigated rice fields, sugar plantations, 
wheatfields, corn and tomatoes are tilled and 
farmed by modern methods. Luxurious yachts 
may be seen in the sky blue harbors. Modern 
school buildings are appearing increasingly 
in the area and the wheels of industry are 
humming. 

It is the horse-drawn carriage and the hand- 
pulled cart rambling along over the one-way 
cobblestone streets, however, that compels the 
interest of travelers. The zest of the journey 
lies in the Mexican flavor of all that is paced 


Four Pacific Coast States 
Wrap Up Best Features of — 
Ideal Vacation Play Strip — 


By C. Faye Bennett P 


to the pageantry of history. Colorful mark 
places, the langorous music of strummit 
guitars, Indian dancers, feast days, gay fes 
vals and fiestas, bright native costumes, pal 
filled plazas, balconied houses, sweeping sta 
ways in a land of ceremony and ringing be 
combine to intrigue the imagination of me 

Sweeping southward from Nogales, the ra 
road traverses the giant cacti plains of t 
State of Sonora, following the trail of t 
Spanish Conquistadores through the “I 
mines” area, to Hermosillo, the beauti! 
capital of Sonora, and to Guaymas, the lor 
time fisherman’s paradise on the Gulf 
California. As the train moves south throu 
the fertile Yaqui River valley into the coas 
plains of the State Sinaloa, into the risi 
altitudes of Nayarit and through the superl 
beautiful Barrancas of the State of Jalis 
to Guadalajara, which is the second larg 
and of the most beautiful cities of Mexi 
there are many points to remember alo 
the way. 

Modern homes, wide streets and interesti 
markets in the Ciudad Obregon reflect t 
eminent prosperity of the rich, irrigated Yac 


Set in the splendor of Becochibampo Bay, the hotel Playa de Cortes offers luxurious roon 
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aded area shows the wonderland fun zone: 
ates Sonora, Sinoloa, Nayarit and Jalisco. 
{ 

ver Valley where wheat, rice, corn and 
matoes are raised in great abundance. The 
bulous Tonichi mines, said to be the richest 
the world, are 75 miles northeast of 
sregon, in the Sierra Madre mountains. 
The fierce Yaqui Indians, close kin to the 
aches and the last of the tribes to be 
bdued by the Mexican government, live 
their pueblos along the North shore of 
; Yaqui River. They carefully guard the 
ave of their chief, Tetabiate, who was slain 
j 1905 in their gold- laden Bacatete Moun- 
ins. For their many and varied ceremonies 
e Yaquis ring the huge bronze bells which 
te back to the days of the Padres in 1702. 
The State of Sinoloa, with its exhaustless 
vers, fertile valleys and mild climate, is the 
nter of thousands of acres planted in sugar 
ne, tomatoes, winter vegetables, rice and 
ans. From this area an estimated 2,000 
rloads of tomatoes are shipped to the United 
ates annually. A line of departure from the 
ional ‘sport of bull fighting is noted at 
jacan where a new steel and concrete 
eball stadium with a seating capacity of 
100 has recently been completed. 
Mazatlan, 700 miles south of Nogales, is 
tle pearl of ravishing beauty in its setting 
een islands and blue seas on the pictorial 
s Altas Bay. Mazatlan is noted for the 
ic and gaiety of its colorful fiestas. In 
tropics, it is warm in summer and de- 
in winter. Palmy plazas, wild figs 
bananas, coco nuts, brilliant birds, all 
to the charm of Mazatlan, where the new 
the old walk side by side. Luxurious 
hts and fishing boats fill the bay. 

From Mazatlan the railroad spirals and 
Is its way into the mountainous regions 
the state of Jalisco to the isolated capital, 
c, and through the superbly beautiful 
nacas to Guadalajara. Though the South- 
a Pacific ends at this point, it makes con- 
tions with the national railroads of Mex- 
re’ 

Tepic, “the place where the mountains 
t,” retains the charm of MS epanieh 


Cruisers roam sparkling Pacific waters for fishing or just plain breeze-swept relaxation. 


Colonial days in a modern setting. The Mu- 
seum of Archaeology and history, in the home 
of Count Miravelles, whose coat-of-arms is 
on the wall of the building which was erected 
in the Seventeenth Century, houses many in- 
teresting relics which have been found in the 
area. 

Guadalajara, one of the most charming 
Spanish Colonial cities in Mexico, is famous 
as a resort city of festival and song and has 
a delightful climate. Thirty-two miles east of 
Guadalajara is Lake Chapala, 700 miles long, 
the largest lake in Mexico. In this setting of 
mountainous beauty, many favorite recreation 
spots line the edges of the lake. 

On every hand; a dream is, obviously 
enough, coming to birth on Mexico’s West 
Coast. In 1950 more than 4,000,000 people 
passed through the customs gate at Nogales. 
Exports and imports, amounting to $50,000,- 
000 annually, have greatly added to the spirit 


_of international fraternity. 


On a leisurely automobile tour, a stop over 


in Hermosillo is a stimulating discovery on 
the map of time and progress. Beautiful new 
buildings, widened streets, outstanding resi- 
dences, great schools and universities and 
modern banks and hotels indicate the astound- 
ing progress that has been made. in the 
streamlined capital of the rejuvenated state 
of Sonora. 

Because of its location, which is midway 
on the east shore of the Gulf of California, 
Guaymas holds an unrivaled position as a 
year-around fishing center. Guaymas is 
farther north than the northern boundary of 
Florida and is cooler than the extreme south- 
ern part of the U. S. Winters are mild and 
beautiful. 

The average annual catch of billfish landed 
by sportsmen at Miramar Beach on Bocochi- 
bampo Bay, which is four miles from Guay- 
mas, ranges from 800 to 1,200 fish weighing 
from 90 to 350 pounds each. Black and 
striped marlin, sailfish, some tuna and deep 
sea bass provide the thrills for sporting 
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fishermen at Guaymas. The sport of harpoon- 
ing manta rays, giant sea turtles, whales and 
sharks often mounts to high pitch of adven- 
ture in the tense moments of battle with the 
great monsters of the deep. Huge, black killer 
whales with sulphur colored bottoms, mam- 
moth sharks and manta rays are numerous 
and may be seen every day. 

With every ingredient of sea life present, 
the most colossal eaters from minnows to 
the great sea monsters are well supplied with 
food in the Gulf of California. 

Many causes combine to create the super- 
abundance of marine life existing in the 
Gulf of California. Its waters extend farther 
back into the North American continent than 
any other arm of the sea. With an astounding 
depth of 11,000 feet at the mouth, which is 
200 miles wide, the bottom of the Gulf gradu- 
ally slopes up to sea level where the Colorado 
River empties into it on the border of Mexico 
and Arizona. Presumably, great streams of 
fighting fish on their annual northward trek 
fall into the open mouth of the Gulf to be 
trapped in the long strip of water which is 
almost completely surrounded by land. The 
up-sweeping tides of the Pacific and the 
down-pouring torrents from the Colorado 
River keep the water in constant motion. 
The cool water from the depths is continu- 
ously shifted to the top. 

Gaiety, romance and relaxation may be 
found in a wide variety of hotels and cabins 
at the famous resort center of Miramar Beach 
on Bocochibampo Bay near Guaymas. Modern 
rooms and cabins are available at rates vary- 
ing from $5.00 per day for cabins ‘to sump- 
tuous hotel rooms at $27.00 daily for a double 
room including three excellent meals a day for 
two people. The Playa de Cortes Hotel, built 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad, with its 
swimming pool, its elaborate Perdicon bar 
and spacious dining room, continues to be 
a general favorite stopping place. 

Sport fishing boats equipped with regula- 
tion tackle and expert guides are always 


available at rates ranging from $45.00 to 
$65.00 per day according to the size of the 
boat and the number of people accommodated. 

Bargain rates and many year-around at- 
tractions are to be found at Guaymas after the 
season when the great fighting fish have gone 
to other waters. Anyone can be a good angler 
at any time in Guaymas. Delicious sea trout 
may be hooked along the rocky shoreline of 
the Bay. Red snapper, cabrilla, mackerel, 
skipjack, yellowtail, Mexican goldfish, bonita 
and the colorful rooster fish will keep the 
reels spinning on a leisurely cruise of the 
Bay at any time of year. One couple reports 
a four-day motor trip from Nogales, a distance 


Joyous visitors push a 
boatload of supplies 
ashore for beach picnic. 


of 260 miles, at a total cost of $70.00. 1 
price included every cost of travel such 
gasoline, nice cabin, the best of food anc 
four-hour fishing cruise on the Gulf with 
splendid catch of mackerel. 

Sundown at Miramar Beach is an unf 
gettable sight. The sun disappears behind © 
rust-capped waves in a lake of brilliant fla 
and burning gold. The surrounding ring 
saw-toothed mountains changes from co 
to color before it purples into darkness. Gr 
schools of parading porpoises leap from— 
water in fantastic, arc-like jumps. As twili 
deepens, the bright streaks of their phosph 
escent lights are plainly visible. The lang 


Seated around straw mat tablecloth, group of vacationers get set for a lavish outdoor mé 


Afternoon outing at sea 
lands big marlin sword- 
fish which covers prow. 


reath of the sea turns pleasingly cool at 
unset. There are no shrieking locomotives 
n that distant place of silence, there are no 
ounds at all above the lapping of the waves, 
he soft, sweet strains of Latin music and the 
hatter of many people who have left their 
ares behind them. The bay of Guaymas 
s a landlocked harbor, an age old Spanish 
ort dating back to the days of the Conquista- 
lores, sea otter hunters, pearl pirates and 
fankee clippers. It was for years the favorite 
ishing grounds for many regional tribes, and 
s today the center of commercial fishing. 
The quaint little town of Guaymas, with 
ts 15,000 inhabitants, nestles around the 


is evening descends, boys and girls gather beside campfire for guitar music and soft singing. 


shoreline of the wide, blue bay. It is over- 
topped by high, red cliffs and has changed 
but little through the centuries. Timeworn 
adobe and brick buildings and quaint old 
frame houses keep the shutters on their 
windows closed to the public. Many of the 
houses which present such a bleak outward 
appearance, however, open in the rear on 
flowering gardens in patios of great beauty. 

Planned excursions into the surrounding 
mountains may be arranged at Miramar 
Beach. The twelve-mile trip to the enchanted 
cacti forest, the breeding place of Mexican 
parrots and parakeets, which leads through 
the painted desert region past many pictur- 


esque haciendas, is a favorite outing. 


Numerous islands on the Gulf of California 
are mainly stony, waterless, volcanic rock 
which are occupied by myriads of birds, 
barking sea lions and seals. Naturalists, 
botanists and bird lovers who wish to land 
on the islands usually find the continuous 
pounding of the great waves of water against 
the rocks a serious hazard to landing. 


The Seri Indians, an aboriginal tribe, 
reputedly cannibalistic at one time, continue 
to live on Tiburon Island. As wards of the 
Mexican government they prefer their iso- 
lated habitat, which has been their home for 
centuries, to the mainland. The Seris ire 
slender, lean and agile. During the hunting 
season they cross El Canal del Infternillo 
(Little Hell Strait) in their small canoes to 
the shores of Sonora where, without weapons 
of any kind, they: pursue and capture wild 
deer in a running battle on foot. 

Wild games in the area of Guaymas is 
both numerous and accessible. Within three 
hours by motor with competent guides from 
the beach, mountain lions, bear, deer and 
wild pigs can be bagged. The adjacent Sierra 
Madre range is the domocile of jaguar, moun- 
tain lion, lynx, bobcat and wild turkey. Geese, 
ducks, wild partridge and quail are abundant. 


On clear days it is sometimes possible to 
see the dim outline of the isolated, rugged 
mountain shoreline of the Peninsula, Baja 
California, which is 100 miles across the 
Gulf from Guaymas. Twice a week a ferry 
crosses the Gulf to Santa Rosalia, the copper 
mining village on the Peninsula. 


Splendid air connections can always be 
made for the West Coast of Mexico. Private 
planes are admitted with the least possible 
red tape. The current exchange rate is nearly 
nine Pesos to the dollar. The increasing tour- 
ist trafic and international trade between the 
West Coast and the U. S. has paid rich 
dividends in friendship and good will. It 
can pay off in lots of fun for you, too.@° 
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From lookout atop Mount Royal, city of Mon- 
treal impresses visitors on Canadian vacation. 


St. Anne de Beaupre, 21 miles outside Que- 
bec City, attracts devout from around world. 
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Comfortable Ski Hawk Club room at Chateau 
Frontenac is popular Quebec lounge center. 


Perce Rock is backed by Mont Joli, faced 
by boats of Quebec Province cod fishermen. 
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Queenly Province 


Visit Quebec for a Really Royal Trea 


A A NATIVE of a quiet little suburban 
village, Lonqueuil across the deep chan- 
nel from Montreal, I was very proud of the 
colorful charm of the Province of Quebec. 
But not until I returned as a visitor years 
later did I begin to appreciate even more the 
uncommon beauty and immense variety of this 
gigantic province, the largest in Canada. It’s 


so large, in fact, that it exceeds the combined 


areas of New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, France and Eng- 
land. 

Despite its size, however, Quebec has an 
homogenous flavor, a unity. of Gallic atmo- 
sphere that completely distinguishes it from 
other parts of Canada. Some prefer to describe 
it as the cradle of Christian civilization in 
the north, others as the France of North 
America, but with each succeeding visit it 
has become for me one of the most spectacu- 
lar vacation lands in the world. 

The Province of Quebec can be explored in 
two different ways: by urbane routes or by 
wilder paths through forest and stream. And 
this holds for both winter and summer, as 
every variety of climate brings out the best 
in some region of Quebec. 


Sherbrooke Entry 

Whether you are going up with a camping 
pack on your back or with evening clothes 
in your luggage, I would suggest entering by 
way of Sherbrooke, a beautiful town straight 
north of Vermont. Set in a frame of magni- 
ficent scenery, it is the center for an encircling 
group of summer and fall resorts, with the 
tranquil Lake Orford and the vast hardwood 
forest, Les Bois Francs, nearby. 

Across to the west is the most cosmopolitan 
city of the province, Montreal, the second 
largest French-speaking metropolis in the 
world. Named after Mount Royal, the great 
mountain overlooking the city, Montreal has 
the distinction of being the largest inland port 
in the world, and ranks second only to New 
York on this continent as a seaport. It is 
actually built on an island in the St. Lawrence 
River and is connected to the mainland by 
thirteen bridges. 

While in Montreal the domestic-minded 
will want to do some silver and china shop- 
ping, for the finest of these English products 
can be had at a much lower rate than in the 
U. S. Hotels are reasonable, running from 
$3.00 to $10.00 a night, French cuisine is 
plentiful in such fine restaurants as La Tour 
Eiffel and Aux Delices, and there is the usual 
brace of night clubs for those who can still 
hold out after a day of concentrated sight- 
seeing. 

On down the St. Lawrence is the “must” 
city of the Province, the colorful Quebec, an 
old fortified city sitting high on a promentory. 
Anyone who is at all moved by old world 


charm will find Quebec fascinating, for 
is still, architecturally, a city of the 
French Regime. There are, of course, mé 
new modern buildings, but the old quar 
still remains a functionable part of the ci 


It is difficult to believe, as you climb | 
narrow winding streets lined with small : 
and green gabled houses, that you are not 
Paris, Brussels or Orleans. The turreted b 
tlements, the cobbled walkways, the dorme! 
windows, the many small chapels and churel 
all-add to the continental Renaissance atn 
sphere of Quebec. And just a few hundi 
feet from the center of the old quarter 
the most famous structure of the Quel 
skyline, the imposing Chateau Fronten 
This Norman-styled mansion, once the he: 
quarters of Montcalm and the scene of ma 
peace congresses, is today one of Quebe 
most delightful hotels. 


Varied Trips 


If you have a yen for the sea, then y 
want to take some of the numerous boat tr 
along the St. Lawrence to Murray Bay a 
Saguenay River. Land trips too that shot 
not be overlooked are those to the fam 
pilgrim village, Sainte Anne de Beaupre, 
miles from the city, and to Montmorer 
Falls only seven miles out of town, whe 
the Montmorency Rivers plunge 274 feet i1 
the St. Lawrence. The drive out to St. An 
de Beaupre on one of Canada’s oldest roa 
is a remarkably beautiful one. Farmwives 
the district display their multi-colored hook 
rugs and homespun fabrics along the roé 
Some of the farmhomes on this old thorous 
fare have been standing for three centuri 
and are colorful parts of the scene. 


Quebec, by the way, becomes the cen! 
of one of the finest winter playground are 
in the world with the beginning of the eat 
fall snows. You can indulge in every kind 
winter sport at Lake Beauport, a dozen mil 
from the city, where the largest open ski slo 
in the East, the Valcartier Ski Bowl, is to 
found. Tobogganing, snowshoeing, skatir 
and ice sailing are among the many wint 
reveleries that continue non-stop in this s¢ 
tion until late spring. 3 

There is one district of the Province I fe 
every visitor to Quebec should see durit 
his visit, and that is The Gaspesie, a rugged 
beautiful peninsula at the wide mouth of t 
St. Lawrence. A 550-mile belt-line road ru 
alongside the Atlantic around this exquisi 
land that has the charm and power of fl 
Brittany seacoast. It is an old region full | 
folklore and sea tales and exciting seascape 
One point to watch for on a trip arout 
Gaspesie is the rocky island of Bonaventur 
which is a thickly populated bird sanctuar 
and one of the liveliest natural aviaries you 
ever come across.® 
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By Bob and Doris Van de Castle 


oung Couple Stretches $100 | 
leross Six Countries 
In a 2,500 Mile Jaunt 


‘LMOST EVERY YOUNG COUPLE dream of a 
honeymoon in Europe, and we were no 
flerent, except that we were determined to 
ake that elusive dream become a reality. 
tere was only one thorn in this envisioned 
id of roses—money. A long and painful 
\per and pencil session had revealed that 
ter subtracting two return ship fares from 
ir pint-sized savings, we would be left with 
ily a scant $100 with which to see those far 
vay places. 


‘Could we possibly make this tiny sum last 
r ten weeks of traveling through Europe? 
e thought so and agreed that it was cer- 
inly worth a try. A little ingenuity and belt 
ghtening could make such a trip possible. 


We decided that waving thumbs and ped- 

g feet would become the transportation 
kets which would take us through England, 
olland, Belgium, France, Germany, and 

Wererlend. Corduroy shorts, khaki pants, 
id T-shirts would out regular traveling 
gs, along with one set of Sunday best to be 
orn on red-letter days. 


Zesides our big canvas haversacks stuffed 
ith extra clothing and equipment, we also 
mried army sleeping bags. Loaded down 
ith these bulky supplies, we looked the part 
vanderin gypsies. To add a finishing touch 
our nomadic appearance, Bob decided to 
‘ow a beard and we both sported berets. We 
ianged our $100 bill into small denomina- 
a and were finally ready to go. 


Our first real stop was Léfdon. Heads 


ed, eyes stared, and tongues wagged but 
didn’ t care. We wanted our trip and these 
pred looks we accepted as part of it. 


Tt took us awhile to get used to left-hand 
affic, but we managed to get by without 
ving to cut any pedestrian notches in our 
indlebars. We spent a few,days in London 

friend’s house, then eytled through the 

autiful English countryside to Oxford, stop- 
ng to visit Windsor Castle and other spots 
route. This was to be a sort of test run 
ere leaving for the Continent, because we 
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Belgium’s bustling seaport of Antwerp was final city on couple’s tour. 


wanted to experiment with handling our 
equipment. We also got quite a bit of unex- 
pected practice in bicycle repairing along the 
way. While crossing the Channel, an examina- 
tion of our finances revealed that England 
had claimed $11.72 of our savings. 


Holland, the land of canals, dikes, and 
windmills, was next. We were surprised to 
see many rural people actually wearing 
wooden shoes, as we had supposed these were 
worn only by the Dutch boys and girls on 
the travel posters. We enjoyed paddling 
through the flat lowlands, past floral checker- 
boards of red and yellow tulips boarded by 


slowly fanning windmills. 


Our introduction to inexpensive and deli- 
cious smoked eel and raw herring came at 
picturesque Dutch fishing villages where many 
of the inhabitants still dressed in traditional 
native costume. They were quite surprised 
when we told them we were Americans as 
they had supposed all Americans were rich 
and traveled only in expensive cars a la Holly- 
wood. To discover that our thin wallet had 
only about $75 in it was a new experience 
for them. 


Although neither of us spoke any foreign 
language, we got along quite well with crude 


Cossting. Europe on bir cut costs considerably. Below, honeymoon pals gaze at Germany. 


wre 


Whether cycling past hills overlooking the Rhine River, left, or across flat land of the Netherlands, right, couple found compelling sce 


sign language and a few simple expressions 
learned from pocket phrase books. We hadn’t 
expected to find so many Europeans speak- 
ing English, but most of them had learned a 
little in school, where it was compulsory along 
with two or three other languages. 


Across German Border 

Crossing the German border and_ being 
questioned. by brusk, green-uniformed Ger- 
man custom officials caused our stomachs 
do a few uneasy flip-flops. A grateful sigh of 
relief swept over us aS our passports were 
stamped and the wooden road blocks were 
raised allowing us to pass under. 

Our happiness was short-lived, however. 
We camped nearby and that night were awak- 
ened by hordes of tiny, red ants who had 
crawled into our sleeping bags in an attempt 
to make themselves as snug as the proverbial 
bug. 

Another time were were searching for an 
overnight spot after the sun had gone down. 
A large grassy area looming ahead in the 
darkness seemed ideal. We wearily trudged 
in, unpacked our equipment, and climbed into 
the sleeping bags. A light drizzling rain awoke 
us in the early morning and we discovered 
that we had been sleeping in a cemetery. 

About once a week we would put up at a 
Youth Hostel, where overnight charges for 
members averaged about 40 or 50 cents 
apiece. The rest of the time was often spent 
in quaint spots not generally patronized by 
travelers, such as haystacks, woods, a trench 
at Verdun, and Maginot line pillboxes. Bob 
even slept in the bathtub of a German police 
station one night when sympathetic police 
officers befriended us and invited us in out 
of the rain. 

We cycled for a bit in Germany, but as 


Town of Caub on Rhine in Germany overlooks 
an ancient castle fortress in middle of river. 


the terrain became mountainous we thought 
that better time could be made by hitchhiking. 
Our bikes were left at an army warehouse, 
and we transierred our equipment from the 
bikes to our backs. We tied a little American 
flag to our packs and started “‘auto-stopping,” 
as the Europeans call hitchhiking, heading 
southward along the Autobahn. 

Frankfort turned out to be one of our lucki- 
est cities. Bob met_a warrant officer he had 
served under when in service, and we were 
invited to his apartment for the night. We 
had the only hot bath of our trip there and 
how we basked in such luxury! 

Other G.I.’s also gave us a helping hand 
along the way. As tourists, we were subject 
to the German economy and so not supposed 
to be allowed in any army canteens. But the 
friendly G.I.’s would treat us to coffee, dough- 
nuts, and milk shakes in the PXs .and ask 
about the latest Stateside scoop. Sometimes 
they'd give us a pack of American cigarettes 
which we greatly appreciated because their 
high cost was outside our budget. 


Frankfort Youth Hostel 
-At a Youth Hostel outside Frankfort a 
German family adopted us for four days. 
When they learned we were honeymooners, 
they gave us one of the hostel sleeping rooms 
just for ourselves. They were so pleased to 
discover that there were some Americans in- 
terested in camping and outdoor life, that they 
out did themselves to give us a warm wel- 
come. We were afraid to admire anything 
for fear that they'd take the object of our 
remark off the wall or table and give it to 
us. They were tremendously interested in what 
America was really like, and we would sit up 
late into the evening, discussing various as- 
peets of America and Germany. They refused 


From London’s National Gallery, visitors 
view Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar Square. 


to take a single penny for our stay. 

The German cities were still in a state 
ruin, with gaunt, one-sided skeletons of bui 
ings rising out of the piled rubble as — 
ominous reminder of the horrible effects. 
modern warfare. 

We continued on to Switzerland, with ¢ 
funds at about the half way point, $51.52’ 
be exact. Here the shops were full, the stre 
clean, and the people well dressed. This ti 
mountain country has a regular population 
four and a half million people, plus an equ 
amount of tourists who visit there every ye 
We saw most of the large cities but delight 
chiefiy in the colorful little villages that | 
snuggled down in the valleys at the foot 
great white-capped mountains. 

We were there when the Swiss indeed 
Day was being celebrated. That night hu: 
fires were lighted high upon the mountair 
and showers of fireworks zoomed across # 
calm reflecting lakes. It reminded us of o 
own Fourth of July. 

Swimming in the clear, green mounta 
lakes was a pleasant diversion and gave us 
chance to wash our travel-soiled clothes. Aft 
a thorough scrubbing, we would hang the 
on Heaeby wire fences or tree branches 
dry in the sun. Throughout our whole tri 
we were always on the lookout for smé 
springs or streams which would give us 
chance to freshen up and catch up on accum 
lated laundry. 


Truck to Paris 
Next on the agenda was France, with ; 
treasury reading $40.17. Shortly after leavi: 
Switzerland we thumbed a truck ride whi 
took us about 500 kilometres to Paris. TF 
couple who picked us up invited us to rema 
with them in Paris during our stay there. T 


In Switzerland, the mighty Matterhorn rea 
14,740 feet above resort town of Zerma' 


| Their kitchen floor became our sleeping 
juarters for the next week. Our hosts lived 
n the outskirts and we would ride into Paris 
vith them each day on the commuter’s train 
en they went to work. Then we would wan- 
er all over Paris on foot during the day, and 
at our meals in the beautiful parks or along 
- banks of the Seine. Household wine was 
ighteen cents a quart and we didn’t expect 
ie surprising results it would have on our 
maccustomed stomachs when we tried some 
one night. Paree didn’t look quite so gay the 
next morning. 
_ Only a few weeks were remaining and we 
still had to get our bikes, so we headed back 
to Germany. Our miniature budget, now down 
to $26.34, was fast disappearing so we had 
to eliminate any extra expenses and count 
pennies even more than we had been. 
_ Since our only major expense was food, 
lit was natural that that was where we prac- 
ticed the greatest economy. The trip never 
‘would have been possible if we hadn’t been 
willing to skimp on meals. Bread and jam was 
ur main diet, along with fresh fruit and 


ionized the numerous pear and apple trees 

by the roadside. 

Low Daily Fore 

iz Tt generally took two loaves of bread aver- 

aging about twelve cents apiece and_a jar of 

jam which cost around 35 cents to make up 

our daily fare. We never lacked for variety, 
each country has a different kind of bread 


and jam. There was white, brown, yellow and 
black bread, which came in round square, 
elongated and doughnut shapes. And the jam 
might be blue plum, red strawberry, yellow 
peach, or black raspberry. It could almost be 
said that we hardly ever ate the same com- 
bination of bread and jam at any two meals. 

“Getting back into Germany was going to 
be a problem. Our visas hadn’t been renewed, 
so legally we shouldn’t have been allowed 
back inside. Luckily, the customs officer at 
the border couldn’t read or understand Eng- 
lish, so we boldly put on a great show of 
vexation at being held up over this minor 
passport triviality. Looking very solemn-faced, 
we mentioned Washington, D. C., and Presi- 
dent Truman several times and finally suc- 
ceeded in convincing the confused official of 
our great prominence. He let us go through 
and even gave us a couple of cigarettes to 
show his good will toward Americans. 

Back in Saddle 

Having picked up our bikes, it was back 
in the saddle again for us for the remainder 
of the trip. The bicycle seats felt as if they 
had turned to concrete in our absence, and 
it was a painful process to become adjusted 
to them again. 

Belgium was the last country on our Con- 
tinental list. It was a good thing too, as we 
could almost count the remaining number of 
dollar bills on our two hands. In fact, on 
two hands and two toes. 

We were very impressed with the sharp 
craggy mountains in the southern part of 
Belgium, which seemed to be distant cousins 
to the Southwest type of scenery in our own 
country. The rest was low rolling hills, and 
we made good time on them by playing roller 
coaster, which consisted of speeding to the 


Place de la Concord with obelisk and Eiffel 
Tower in background is a top Paris sight. 


top of one hill ee then coasting down it 
side to reappear on the top of the next hill. 

We looked up a relative in Antwerp and 
he showed us through this great seaport 
town. Belgium is a very progressive little 
country and the results of its modern, up-to- 
date technology were to be seen everywhere. 
At the same time, the country’s rich history 
has been well preserved as evidenced by the 
many ancient cathedrals and time-honored 
guildhouses still in use. Next to the tall stream- 
lined buildings, these reminders of the past 
lent a dignity to the skylines of the Belgian 
cities. 

Too-Rich Pastry 

We tried some of the rich Belgian pastry 
but our bread and jam stomachs just couldn’t 
take it, so we ogled the delicious-looking con- 
fections from the outside of store windows. 
By then, our bread-and-jam diet had lost us 
about ten pounds apiece, and we looked for- 
ward to the many-coursed meals awaiting us 
on the return ship voyage. 

Our trip was all but over now. We sailed 
from England after a final spree of sleeping 
between sheets and enjoying several soaking 
sessions and a warm bath at our friend’s home 
in London. 

Sailing homeward, with only $4.10 left for 
ship expenses, our thoughts ran over the 
exciting trip that had just ended. We had 
cycled over 1,000 miles and hitchhiked more 
than 1,500 miles during our unique adven- 
ture. We felt a warm glow of satisfaction in 
having proved that such a trip was possible. 
Friends had predicted a nightmare if we tried 
to do it in the rugged style we’d planned on. 
But now that it was all over, it was just a 
pleasant dream come true and our $100 honey- 
moon was a priceless memory.® 


At Cambridge, England, students rest or go 
punting near St. John’s College on river Cam. 
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SANTAREM 


I 
| 
D EEP IN THE AMAZON country, near the village of Santarem where 

the alligator-infested waters of the Tapajoz join the world’s 
mightiest river, there is a forgotten colony of North Americans. De- 
scendants of southerners who sought a new life in Brazil after the 
Civil War, they keep alive their traditions of columned plantation 
houses, the scent of magnolia blossoms, and fields white with cotton. 
During the long dark tropical nights they dream of ancestral homes 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and the Carolinas. 

Behind their existence is a strange and tragic tale of flight from 
war-torn land, of bitter struggle on foreign soil against unfamiliar 
elements. From old letters and records, and from the yellowed pages 
of long-neglected books, several students of history have pieced to- 
gether the story in the past few years. Other self-imposed exiles who 
joined the Confederate migration below the equator found opportunity 
and success in the Brazilian coastal states, but the isolated settlers at 
Santarem were forgotten until recent years. 


Professor Makes Re-Discovery 


It was in 1922 that Dr. William H. Haas, professor-emeritus of 
geology at Northwestern University and famed geographer, made 
his re-discovery of the colony. During an exploration trip several hun- 
dred miles up the Amazon, he stopped at Santarem. One of the natives, 
learning he was an American, told him that other Americans were 
living nearby. Dr. Haas expressed a desire to meet them, and he was 
taken to a village on the banks of the Tapajoz. A’small group of the 
villagers, speaking Portuguese and broken English, greeted him. 

As he stood looking at the sun-baked settlement, an elderly woman 

came forward, and, speaking excellent English, introduced the professor 
to her relatives. She told him that she had come there from Alabama 
as a young girl. Then her aged eyes grew misty with dim recollections. 
- Dr. Haas left with a heavy heart. He continued his geographical 
studies, making a geological survey of the Mesa Verde National Park, 
and collecting material for his book, The American Empire, that was 
later to become an important source for data on our Pacific possessions 
during the late war. For thirteen years the account of his finding of 
the colony was buried in his files. 
‘ Then, in 1935, while making a lecture tour, he told the story. Wide- 
spread interest followed. The Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History, the Pan American Union, and other historical societies 
and independent students began to collect material. Letters came to 
Dr. Haas from relatives of migrants offering data, from scholars 
seeking additional information, and even from several descendants of 
exiles who had returned to the United States to live. 

Old records were located. Diaries and letters were found and studied. 
Bit by bit the story of sacrifice and struggle was assembled. 

Dark days for the South followed the surrender at Appomattox. The 
cause of the Confederacy had been lost. Southern plantation owners, 
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By Vincent H. Gaddis 


with their slaves freed, their fields laid waste, and their markets ruint 
faced a bleak future. 

Means of escape were sought. The first migration was led by Geng 
Joseph Shelby, whose “Iron Brigade” saved the army of Gene 
Sterling Price from annihilation after the failure of the last desper 
attempt to win Missouri to the Confederacy. General Shelby refus 
to surrender. With a thousand men, he made his way to Mexico 
where he offered his services to the Emperor Maxmillian. The empel 
declined the offer, but many of the men remained in Mexico for a tin 
General Shelby returned to Missouri in 1867, and in 1893 he, ; 
appointed U. S. Marshal for the Western District. 

Then, in 1866, came Brazilian land agents. Brazil had heal 
independent of Portugal i in 1822, and settlers were needed. The strick 
south could supply men and women and help the country expand, 7 
popular De Bow’s Review published the reports of a committee & 
to Brazil to make a survey; and Don Pedro II, the Emperor, re 
to help the newcomers. 

The agents gave colorful descriptions of fertile land, soon to 
cleared of forests, of rapidly-growing crops, and of slaves that | ‘co 
be purchased for a fraction of the pre-war price in the states. 1 
land was not only free, but transportation would be furnished, : 
the Brazilian government would finance the settlers until they : 
started. 

Dreams of New Southland a 


Hopes arose. There were dreams of a new Southland of white hou 
with wide verandahs, of slaves and cotton fields. What the armies 
the North had destroyed would be resurrected below the equator. a 
would live again—in Brazil. 

Migrations began. Dr. J. McF. Gaston, a surgeon in the Confeda 
Army, headed one group; the Rev. Ballard Dean of Mississippi © 
another; and a Colonel McMullen migrated at the head of a band ff 
Texas. One group went to British Honduras and settled near 
Guatemalan border. The majority, however, found their tropical hav 
in the coastal districts of Brazil. j 

One important settlement was made in the state of Sao Paulo, ak 
100 miles west of the city of Sao Paulo. They called their town “V 
Americana,” and they successfully pioneered in the growing of ec 
in this area. Today their descendants are to be found among 
leading business and professional men of Sao Paulo and Rio. 

But success did not await the Santarem migration. Late in the’ 
1866 they set sail in small wood-burning steamers from Mobile ur 
the leadership of a Major Hastings. Two hundred men and wo 
pioneers bound for a strange frontier, watched the Alabama shore 
drop below the horizon with mingled feelings of sorrow and hope. 


“There was Dr. Joseph Pitts, heading a delegation from Ke 
hoping to forget his bitter experience as a prisoner of war. There ¥ 


e Wallaces from Missouri; the Harringtons from Mississippi; the 
indenhalls from Louisiana and the Vaughns from Tennessee. The 
group included aristocratic planters with a few loyal slaves; ex-soldiers 
eeking a new start in life; adventurers dreaming of tropical escapades. 
They passed from the Gulf of Mexico to the Caribbean Sea, then out 
into the Atlantic. Finally they watched the water turn from blue to 
muddy yellow as they neared the mouth of the mighty Amazon. Then 
lowe! the long journey up the river past shores of green jungle, and 
tarem was reached at last. 

The colonists were given an enthusiastic reception by the dusky 
‘aatives, then the agents led them to a tableland stretching south above 


fo ten miles from Santarem; and the settlers went to work to build 
tabins and make clearings. But there were disappointments from the 
first as the exiles faced this strange, unfamiliar wilderness. 

‘They had very few tools, no horses, and they were forced to pull 
zach other’s homemade plows. The nights were cold, the days were 
aot, and the tropical rains brought damp misery. Because of the moist 
imate, their cotton crops failed. Sugar cane did better, but there was 
o market for it. Their slaves were poor workers, of little practical 
alue, and in 1879 Brazil, too, abolished slavery. 


it _ Government Support Withdrawn 
| The more restless, irresponsible element among the settlers soon 
gave up the struggle and returned to Santarem. Here they drank, 
se¢ed, gambled, and quarreled among themselves and with the natives 
antil they became a notorious nuisance and made a bad name for the 
olony. The Brazilian government, upon hearing of this bad behavior, 
thdrew all support from the colony. After a time the misfits and 
trouble-makers managed to make their way to the coast, most of them 
teturning to the United States, and only the serious and responsible 
aembers remained to struggle on. 
They were a hardy, determined group. Facing the ever-present 
enaces of fever and the jungle, without sympathy or assistance, they 
labored throughout the long sultry hours on the bluffs above the 
Amazon flood plains. Disillusioned, homesick, they nevertheless fought 
against the enervating influence of the tropical heat. 
| About the year 1877 Herbert H. Smith, an educator and traveler, 
sited the settlement. He rode out to the colony in a wagon owned 
ay a settler and made in Tennessee. At that time about 50 pioneers 
temained—all the rest had died or given up the struggle and left. He 
wrote: “They were people from Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 
They knew how the frontier game should be played; lean, hard men 
ith their wives and children; men who had come to stay. But they 
were burdened with debts, living in squalor, with broken down bodies 
| nd discouraged hearts.” 
conn told of visiting at the home of a Mr. Brown, who lived three 
es from the main clearing, then he added—‘“but we hear the same 
ry—increasing hard work for a bare subsistence, and no schools or 
iety, or hope for the future. Brown wishes with all his heart he 
e back in Tennessee.” 
ut the colony lived on, forgotten, cursed by isolation and all the 
ibulations of the tropics. The natives learned to appreciate the charac- 
ter of the Americans who were strong enough to remain, and with the 
ssing of the years they were steadily absorbed into Brazilian life. 
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bluffs along the Tapajoz River. Land claims were staked out from five. 


What Drove A Brave Band of U.S. Citizens 
To Settle in the Steaming Jungles of Brazil ? 


As the years passed, many of the colonists gave up their attempts 
to raise cotton and sugar cane, turned to cattle-raising, boat-building 
and trading. Others began raising cocoa, squash, pumpkins and Brazil 
nuts. The spelling of their names changed as they became absorbed 
into their new homeland. Today the former Vaughns of Tennessee are _ 
the Waughns of Brazil. 

Since Dr. Haas made his re-discovery of the colony almost 30 years 
ago, other travelers have visited the settlement. During the late war 
Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Lamb, of Topeka, Kansas, were at Santarem. They 
report that at the time of their visit only two survivors of the original 
settlers remained. One was Mattie Vaughn, whose family had become 
prosperous as ranch owners. The other was David Bowman Riker. 

David’s father, Robert Henry Riker, former president of the Charles- 
ton, Savannah and Georgia Railroad, brought his family to Santarem 
in 1867—shortly after the arrival of the first group of exiles. He chose 
a location seven miles south of Santarem on a creek where he erected 
an imported sugar mill. The family was successful in producing their 
own food, and they had few other needs. 

But the Rikers never lost their contacts with the United States. In 
1881 Robert Riker returned home to South Carolina where he died three 
years later. His son, David, inherited the original property. Two other 
sons took up land of their own nearby; and a daughter returned to 
the United States, married, and settled down in Marshville, Tenn. 

David Riker built a little Baptist church in the community exactly 
like one his father had once built in South Carolina. For 40 years he 
labored with a missionary and gathered together a congregation of 
almost a hundred members. The church is still functioning. 

Back in the 1870’s Henry Wickham came to Santarem to obtain 
rubber seed to start the Ceylon plantations. David Riker, who was only 
ten years old at the time, lived with the Wickham family during this 
period in order to attend school. The seed was obtained from Boim on 
the Tapajos River, only a short distance above Santarem. 

Rubber Planting Begun 

Years later David Riker decided that if rubber could be successfully 
transplanted in a foreign land, it surely would be profitable in its native 
soil. In 1885—a year after his father’s death—he began to plant rubber 
trees (Hevea brasiliensis)—one of the first commercial plantings on 
the Amazon. By the year 1910, Riker had 25,000 trees; and he sold 
out to an English firm, the Diamantino Rubber Company, Ltd. 

He moved to a new location and again planted rubber and coffee. 
Finally the Ford plantation at Fordlandia, up the Tapajos, was started, 
and Riker worked as interpreter at the project for two years. Later 
he returned to Santarem. The Ford plantation was sold to the Brazilian 
government in 1945. Three of David Riker’s sons are working in the 
United States, one is in Rio de Janeiro, and a fifth has remained in 
Santarem. 

But the Riker family is not the only one that has maintained its 
original American customs and connections. Despite intermarriage, 
many descendants of the exiles can speak both English and Portuguese. 

Thus ends the dream of a Dixie in Brazil. The perseverance displayed 
by the colonists is a remarkable example of the frontier spirit that 
made America great. And their traditions of the Old South that still 
live—these, too, are a part of the epic story of our country, and should 
be remembered as long as America exists.@ 


Sevid Bowman’ Riker, in straw hat, is shown in this rare photograph as he stands on dock with his Brazilian wife and members of his family. 
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OME 70 MILES NORTH OF San Francisco, 
Mt. St. Helena towers its basaltic bulk 
above the ancient caldera it produced when 
its energetic internal fires split the Mayacama 
Range into two halves and dropped the floor 
of the Napa Valley between two rugged ridges. 

The final blast collapsed the cone, and the 
mountain died. Only the spouting geysers 
near Calistoga, the bubbling hot springs 
throughout the valley, and the wonderful, 
fertile red soil—true grape-growers’ soil— 
remain to give evidence of that era. Geysers, 
hotsprings, red soil, and a Petrified Forest 
where the living trees were buried under 100 
feet of hot ash—that’s Napa Valley, table 
wine center of the world! 

Middle nineteenth-century wanderers cross- 
ing the land and ocean deserts saw in Napa 
Valley a duplicate of the ancient volcanic val- 
leys of France, Germany, and Italy where vines 
had flourished for thousands of years. Here, 
then, in California they planted their grape- 
slips, built their homes, and little dreamed 
what a lusty industry would grow from the 
pampered vines. All they hoped for was to 
produce enough wine for spiritual—and spir- 
ited—home festivals. 


In the decomposed lava and under Cali- 
fornia’s sun, the vines grew to produce not 
only grapes but also a great industry. Napa 
Valley vintages won the plaudits and medals 
of connoisseurs and, incidentally, the more 
utilitarian financial returns from the public. 

A friend and I toured Napa Valley and 
there, within replicas of Rhineland castle and 
French chateaux, we were regaled with wine, 
stories of early California, and anecdotes 
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about the fathers of the wine industry who 
had made California history, politically, agri- 
culturally, and commercially. 

Many roads lead to the Napa-Calistoga 
district. You may leave the great trunk high- 
way 101 running north and south at Santa 
Rosa and reach the Napa Valley via State 
Highway 12 which twists past the Petrified 
Forest in the West Ridge of the Mayacama 
Mountains. Or, leaving the State Capital of 
Sacramento, take highway 40 through James- 


Casks line hand-hewn walls of underground 
aging tunnels at Beringer Brothers winery. 


e-Day Trip Encompasses 
‘Top American Vineyards 
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ton Canyon and from thence to Napa an 
Calistoga. 

We drove out of San Francisco one fogg 
morning, going across the wind-buffeted Gold 
en Gate Bridge, taking State Highway 37 
to drive across the swampy deltas of the 
Petaluma Creek and Napa River to join the 
storied Napa-Calistoga Road along which the 
wineries cluster like the bunches of their own 
grapes. | 

North out of Napa, the road twists through 
vineyards and prune orchards that stretch 
across the valley floor and clamber part way 
up the steep foothills. Twelve miles from the 
county seat we found the great stone-pillared 
entrance to Inglenook set among its grape- 
heavy vines whose leaves were already turning 
pale gold and red. 

The drive to this turreted, ivy-covered, tree- 
sheltered old building led us through some 
150 acres of vineyard up to the rocky foot- 
hills whose ruggedness, so close to the winery, 
suggested to us the estate of some feudal 
baron. 

The medieval austerity of the exterior was 
not mirrored in the Tasting Room, for Cap- 
tain Niebaum, the founder of Inglenook, had 
permitted his love for the ornate full sway 
there. 

Intricate carvings in the oaken woodwork 
caught the highlights; elaborately carved 
wine-casks—one still in use was made in 
Germany in 1537—glowed in the sunlight 
filtered through stained glass windows. Fairy: 
bubble wine glasses floated upon the shelves 
Mixed with the bouquet of wine, we caught 
the even more fascinating bouquet of history 
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A Finnish merchant captain though only 
| years old, Gustav Niebaum sailed the 
as in 1863. His wife talked him into casting 
ichor in Napa County in 1879, and they 
ichased from W. C. Watson the property 
ued. Inglenook. 

|The present winery was completed in 1887 
id only two years later Inglenook wines 
lok prizes at the Paris Exposition, much 
‘the discomfiture of many Frenchmen. The 
ines have been taking prizes ever since. 
‘The high-vaulted Inglenook central hall 
jads through lateral wings into cellars dug 
|r into the limestone hills. Storage and aging 
yace, binning, bottling, and labelling rooms, 
jie mysterious caverns form a veritable la- 
jyrinth, dark, cool, moss-grown, ideal for 
lowing the superlative Inglenook vintages. 
|Inglenook, as well as the rest of the local 
ad foreign wineries, was dealt almost a 
eath blow at the turn of the century. Phyl- 
ixera, the voracious grape-louse, decimated 
je vines. The University of California worked 
‘ith the intelligent cooperation of vineyard- 
its to develop a resistant root stock. 

| We stood in front of Inglenook looking out 
ver the lush vineyards. Like a Phoenix, they 
ad arisen from the ashes of burning, disease- 
iden vines. 

| Such beauty and fruitfulness! Yet the rich 
mes were actually battle scars from the 
iolent war waged between menand the 
‘sect world. An apparently insurmountable 
bstacle in the wine industry of the world 
ad been overcome right here. 

ee New Significance 

New interest and understanding filled us 
s we drove through the sunshine and wine- 
erfumed air toward the next winery; the 
olor-dappled vineyards held new significance. 
| Going north through St. Helena, we reached 
't the outskirts the gracious Los Hermanos 
Winery surrounded by well-kept gardens and 
tanding upon a beautiful tree-covered knoll. 
‘o this hillside from the Rhineland had come 
he Beringer Brothers, Jacob and Frederick, 
| 1879. Clearing the brush, they built Los 
ermanos. It has never closed its doors since 
oneer days. 


What a vista lay spread before us from 
he parking space in front of Beringer Broth- 
its! Opposite, the rugged mountains of the 
vast, ridge of the Mayacamas reared) their 
dasaltic cliffs which the old volcano had 
oured over a core of limestone and soap- 
one. The valley floor lay covered with a 
ammoth Persian carpet of autumn-tinted 
fmeyards. Just below the winery, a large 
ree-shaded mansion, built 91 years ago, still 
touses second, third, and fourth generation 
Beringers to carry on family wine-lore. Off 
among the trees, we caught glimpses of a 
seventeen-room replica of a Rhineland castle, 
now used as a manor and guest house. 
| Within the winery’s taproom-like sales of- 
fice, the walls covered with gold and silver 
medals and rainbow hued ribbons won by 
prize Beringer vintages, the guide awaited. 
At the door an out-size guest book lay open 
to show autographs of visitors from all over 
the world—with the exception, the guide 
admitted, of South Africa. 

The guide led us into the inner sanctum of 
the winery. Passing the famous Beringer wine 
—casks, huge barrels of carved oak, some 
sparkling with gold leaf, some of polished 
ood, ranging in age from 100 to 150 years, 
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tunnels we saw rows upon endless rows of 
aging barrels, each awaiting their weekly 
quarter-turn during their six month’s incar- 
ceration. 

Three hundred thousand gallons of wine 
emprisoned in solid oak were mellowing in 
the chill dark. 

“It’s just fifty-seven degrees,” the guide 
said. “Never varies over one-half degree sum- 
mer or winter. That’s the ideal temperature 
for slowly aging wine by the natural methods 
of production used since the dawn of history. 
These oval barrels you see with concave faces 
are old Spanish puncheons that came around 
the Horn over a Hundred years ago.” 

“How long do they last?” 

“Over seven hundred years if we keep them 
in constant use. Like the wine, they improve 
with age. By the way, we're now two hundred 
feet from the entrance and sixty feet under- 
ground. Notice the pick marks in the wall? 
They were made by the hundred Chinese 
coolies who worked three and a half years 
grubbing the limestone out by hand and 
carrying the debris out in baskets on their 
heads to make these thousand feet of tunnels.” 

“The air is so fresh,” I remarked. “Air 
conditioning ?” 

The guide shook his head. “There’s no 
ventilation in the tunnels. See this Black 
Moss?” he indicated a dry, velvety fungus 
spotting the rough gray walls. “The: action 
of the limestone and the moss keeps the air 
sweet and clean.” 

“What makes you wines prize winners?” 
I asked when we again emerged out into the 
sunshine. “Aren’t all wines made the same 
way?” 

“It’s the aging in the tunnels, slow aging. 
The wine lies in wood for six months alone, 
and no drop of Beringer wine sold is less 
than six years old. Only one per cent of 
wineries can say that. The more commercial 
of them market their product in less than 
a year by using chemical and electrical aging 
methods. Too, the Beringers brought Rhine- 
land tradition, know-how, and painstaking 
efficiency to transplant with their vines into 
California soil. That’s the difference!” 

Prohibition almost wrecked Beringers’ as 


Numbers on map below key some of the many 
wineries seen on the Napa-Calistoga road. 


1: Inglenook. 2: Beaulieu. 3: Charles Krug. 4: 


Los Hermanos (Beringer). 5: Graystone. 6: 
Freemark. 7: Larkmead. 8: Chateau Montelena. 
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Bins at Krug are an endless array of bottles. 


it did so many other vintners. But one of the 
most sacred of family traditions had been 
the making of the finest of sacramental wines. 
Orders for this from all over the country 
saved Beringers, Larkmead, and a few other 
Napa Valley vintners during the arid season 
when even Jacob Grim closed his bottling 
works never to reopen. 

Grim was another of Napa County’s legend- 
ary “Three Jakes”—Jacob Beringer, Jacob 
Grim, and Jacob Schram—of whom Robert 
Louis Stevenson has written in his Silverado 
tales. 

Today only 400 feet of ruined tunnels give 
mute testimony to the days when Grim labels 
graced the tables of the most exclusive clubs 
and restaurants of the world. 


Seventy-five years of honor and recognition 
has not dimmed the graciousness of the 
Beringer guides who proudly conduct visitors 
through the winery. You sense that it is not 
mere pride in a well built winery. The veriest 
novice in wine-lore feels the pride in tradition, 
in the history of generations of precise vint- 
ners for whom the best was none too good. 

Just across the highway from Los Her- 
manos, the Krug Winery stands, a souvenir of 
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early days when Charles Krug migrated from 
Prussia to San Francisco to join the gold 
rush. He became editor of the Staats Zeitung, 
first German-language newspaper on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

From printer’s ink to good wine seems 
quite a step, but Krug followed a varied 
career. Shortly after leaving the newspaper, 
he came to Sonoma where he met General 
Vallejo and studied viticulture under him. 
The training by the military man was good. 

In 1858, Krug received a commission to 
make 1,200 gallons of wine. Borrowing a 
wine press from the Spanish general, he 
brought it into Napa Valley—the first press 
there—made his wine, and thus started his 
career. 

After Krug’s death, his widow sold the 
winery to James K. Moffatt, an idealist who 
took personal pride in the possession though 
he was no vintner himself. During prohibition, 
he leased the vineyard and winery to a 
company making a superior quality of grape 
juice. Following the dry era, Moffatt refused 
many lucrative offers to finally sell to Cesare 
Mondavi, a vineyardist of Livermore Valley, 
as great an idealist as Moffatt himself. 


Name to Remain 

Mondavi paid less money than Moffatt had 
been offered, but one of the terms of the sale 
was that the Krug name should remain upon 
the labels, and as fine a vintage should be 
produced as was possible. In fulfilling these 
requirements, Cesare Mondavi is being as- 
sisted by his sons Robert and Peter. The 
quality of the Krug wines is superlative, as 
the prizes they win attest. 

Robert Mondavi gave us the keys to the 
cellars by introducing us to Frank Gould, 
his public relations executive, a man rich in 
wine-lore. 

The two gentlemen gave us a personally- 
conducted tour of the winery, patiently an- 
swering all questions, and telling us many 
anecdotes and historical incidents. 

We started from the troughs where trucks 
dumped the rich harvest; followed the grapes 
through the soft-pressure crushers whose 
gentle work extracted none of the bitter oils 
from seed or skin; examined the extractors 
which blew* out the stems and other debris; 
wandered through great avenues of 20,000 
gallon fermenting vats; watched the “racking” 
or siphoning off of the juice from the lees; 
walked through aging cellars where, in the 
ancient Krug stables, we found the largest 
50-gallon barrel room in the world; marvelled 
at the “bins” where, the wine bottled and 


Huge carved cask can be entered by workman to sterilize barrel. 
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laid on its side in ceiling-high racks, it mel- 
lows—a year for the delicate white wines, 
longer for more robust reds. 

“What are your specialties?” We remem- 
bered the long list of prizes the Krugs had 
won at Sacramento’s International Wine 
Show. 

“From the enthusiasm of our customers, I 
guess all our table wines. But we prefer 
Traminer and Riesling. They come from the 
juice of light-bearing vines of the hillsides 
producing perhaps a ton of grapes per acre 
where the Alicante grapes on the flat go 
twenty tons—they’re the basis of ‘dago red’ 
or ‘Umbrella Juice’ which, because of its 
rich color and gross flavor can be ‘cut’ so 
successfully.” 

More than ever we realized the unique 
situation existing in Napa Valley. The win- 
eries are family affairs. Family pride in 
name, in quality, prevents making inferior 
beverages or of rushing the wine to the 
dealer before it is properly aged. 


Personal Discovery 

There are many other wineries between 
St. Helena and Calistoga—Freemark Abbey, 
Pocai Brothers, picturesque Graystone—and 
the prospective explorer can have the joy 
of personal discovery easily gratified. 

There is Larkmead, once the pride of the 
Salmina Family, migrants from Locarno, 
Switzerland, who came across the Atlantic 
by sailboat in 1857, and across the Isthmus 
of Panama by stage, to end up in Napa 
Valley, to buy the old Larkmead estate of 
Lily Hitchcock Coit of fire-engine and San 
Francisco Coit Tower fame. The Salminas 
planted the pale golden Traminer grapes and 
built their winery. Now the Solari Family, 
their background wrapped up in the Italian- 
Swiss Colony of nearby Sonoma County are 
the owners, eager to tell all interested of the 
history of their vintner’s world. 

The story of Graystone is a long and inter- 
esting one, starting from the time when the 
partners, Carpy and Bourne, in true Califor- 
nia fashion decided the sole owner of the 
winery by a flip of the dice! . 

And there is the home of Schramberger 
Hock, that very dry, light, greenish-straw 
wine with the flinty flavor so prized on the 
continent, but now just a memory. 

All that remains of the third of the “Three 
Jakes,” Jacob Schram, an itinerant Rhineland 
barber, is the ruins of his winery, and the 
wrecked tunnels he dug into the earth of 
the hillside. These and the memory of his 
wine, his Black, Malvoises, Golden Chasselas, 


Muscat-Hamburgs of magnificent quality. — 
Lately new life bustles about the Schr 
Winery. Under the watchful eye of Josepl 
Gargano, part of the tunnels have been re 
stored and some 30,000 bottles of Sparklin, 

Burgundy and Champagne are slowly ag 
under the darth of Napa Valley. * 
Each winery along the Napa-Calistoga Roa 
holds interests, wonders, stories. As the roz 
twists, and climbs up toward the cold voleane 
St. Helena towers protectively above the lani 
it formed eons ago. A sharp turn, and ¥ 
suddenly came upon Chateau Montelena. a 
The story Jean Williams, manager of tl 
winery, told us as he led us through | 
entrance of the building—a mere facing. 
the surface of the cliff—into the rooms an 
cellars tunneled out of solid rock, agree 
with our first sight of the ancient it 


A French priest was visiting the distric 
As he turned the same sharp curve in th 
road we had just passed, he, too, stopp 
short. i 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried in rapture from th 
depth of his homesick heart, “Chateau Lafite! 

In 1882, A. L. Tubbs bought the Montelen 
acreage. He sent to France for a survey ¢ 
the wineries there, and finally arranged t 
purchase the plans of the Chateau Lafit 
Here, in Napa Valley, stone by stone an 
timber by timber he built a replica of th 
famous old French winery. i 


Work by Hand 

In his day, all the work at Montelena wé 
performed by hand, the bottling, labellin; 
corking. White of egg by the gallon lot w. 
bought to filter the juice. i 

A survey of the Napa Valley industry adc 
real zest to any traveler’s tour, especiall 
since the valley has made such a name fe 
itself in wine competition. Large signs, Vis 
tors Welcome, stand in front of all winerit 
and, from the courteous treatment we receive 
the signs do not exaggerate. a 

First class motels are available near ar 
of the wineries, and the traveler is able 1 
break the trip at. any time to take in tk 
geysers, Petrified Forest, and other points « 
interest in this unusual section of Californi 
Prices are reasonable, varying from $2.50 1 
$5.50, depending upon the luxury wanted. 

The wine-makers are a social, easy-goin 
people. Time, in this speedy age, seems + 
no consequence to them. They wait for the 
vines to fruit; they wait for their wines 1 
ferment, to slowly age. Theirs is no indust1 
based upon the rush of an assembly, lin 
And as their work goes, so they live.® 


Workers are shown ‘sledding the grapes’ in a mountain vineyar 
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HE SUMMER TRAVEL spree is simmering 
down now, but the fall season in France 
‘offers its owns special inducements to the 
\travel-minded. We of the French Government 
\Tourist Office in North America extend a 
cordial invitation to National Travel Club 
| members to take advantage of the Thrift 
| Season rates offered by major air and steam- 
|ship lines and pay a visit to France. 

_ A full program of events is offered through- 
out France at this time of year. Topping the 
list, of course, is the Paris birthday celebra- 
‘tion, now in full swing and continuing 
through autumn with special celebrations of 
‘the 2000th Anniversary in the various his- 
toric quarters of the city. The cathedrals 
‘whose ancient spires dominate these districts 
are holding special services and concerts of 
sacred music in observance of the city’s past. 
' A colorful water festival will be held on 
the Seine in September, a cinema festival is 
scheduled for October, and a varied program 
of exhibitions of art and industry will con- 
“tinue throughout the rest of the year. And of 
course Paris herself is always a special occa- 
ion for those who visit her; during these 
onths the many festivities in her honor are 
ecentuating the unique grace and charm of 
the city who is sweetheart of the world. 
The rest of France is equally hospitable 
and offers unique regional specialties to Na- 
tional Travel Club members in the fall months. 
The attractive country of the French Pyrenees 
and Basque region, for instance, holds a 
articular lure then and affords rich variety 
n entertainment, headlined by the “Spanish 
ortnight,” September 1-15. 

Such centers as Biarritz and Bayonne will 
‘pay tribute during this festival period to the 
‘contribution which the Spanish have made 
| to their culture and traditions. The “Goya 
Ball,” with costumes modelled after paintings 
f the Spanish master, opens the festivities 
vhich will include authentic. Spanish bull 
ights and a varied program of Spanish music, 
drama and ballet. 


i Folk Festivals 
_ This lively region facing the Atlantic is the 
erfect September-October playground, and 
he Basque Coast people are among the most 
teresting in France. Their region abounds 
folklore, picturesque apparel and dances 
ich go back to antiquity. Basque folk fes- 
vals will be in a number of places, and 
the Museum of Basque Folklore located: in 
| Bayonne contains many rare samples of the 
gion’s original way of life. : 
On the way to the Basque country there are 
any places the traveler should take the 
opportunity to visit. There is Lourdes, whose 
ed shrine will attract worshippers from 
| over the world during the Pilgrimage of 
the Rosary, October 3-7. Perpignan offers 
asant bathing at secluded beaches, a de- 
ightful countryside to wander in, and a color- 
ful atmosphere which has endeared itself to 
artists. The famous walled city of Carcas- 
sonne is a “must,” and one should see 
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By Alexandre de Manziarly 


Agent-General, French Government Tourist Office 
in North America 


Toulouse, called the Pink City because the- 


bricks of its buildings glow in the sunshine. 


Autumn is the harvest season, and through- 
out France it will be properly celebrated with 
regional fairs and festivals. The famous vine- 
yard centers will salute their products with 
gala fetes, such as Burgundy’s three days of 
celebration to the glory of wine on Novem- 
ber 17, 18 and 19, Moissac’s “Day of the 
Golden Grape,” and Arbois’ traditonal pro- 
cession bearing a huge bunch of grapes. The 
Harvest Festival of the King’s Vine will be 
held at Fontainebleau in October. Famous 
French food will also be celebrated in Gas- 
tronomical Fairs to be held at Bourges in 
October and at Dijon in November. 


Fall weather and mountain scenery go hand 
in hand, and France with its many and varied 
ranges offers a splendid holiday atmosphere 
for cool weather visitors. The Auvergne 
region in the Massif Central mountains. 
where the arresting scenery includes extinct 
volcanoes, green valleys, and the transparent 
waters of the Ardeche River, beckons travelers 
at this season. Feudal castles dot the mountain- 
sides and such medieval towns as Le Puy 
have a unique interest and charm. Auvergne 
is also the perfect place for having fun. Tennis 
courts and golf courses are to be found in 
almost every town, as well as boating facilities 
on its lakes and rivers, and sportsmen will 
find fishing and hunting the most popular 
of sports. The French Alps, down near the 
Mediterranean coast, are colorful at this time 
of year and invite fishermen and _ hikers. 


Invitation to France 


YZ Special Message to Members of the National Travel Club 


Nearby, the sunny Riviera is a brilliant back- 
ground for gay events. 

Brittany also has its particular autumnal 
attractions. The tuna will be running again © 
soon at Trebeurden, which has gained recogni- 
tion around the world as an unusual tuna 
fishing center, and big game anglers can 
expect excellent catches until the middle of 
November. Brittany is a fisherman’s dream- 
world, and the rugged coastline provides 
France with many highly colorful fishing 
villages. National Travel Club members should 
be especially interested in the “pardons,” 
those traditional religious ceremonies which 
provide the occasion for a display of Breton 
costume, for color and music, and which are 
often followed by concerts and dancing. These 
folk ceremonies will be observed in various 
towns, including Le Folgoet on September 7 
and 8, at Ouessant on September 1, and at 
Camaret on September 2. 


Full Fall List 


Other events on France’s full fall calendar 
include the Marseille Fair in September, the 
great religious festivals at Lisieux September 
25-30, the International Festival of Music at 
Besancon from September 1 to 9, and the 
bull fights at Arles September 23. Mont 
St.-Michel, beautiful island fortress off the 
Normandy coast, will be the setting for a 
pilgrimage to honor St. Michael on September 
29. A “Pfifferdaj,” or Minstrel’s Fete, will be 
held at Ribeauville September 2, and many 
other attractions will be offered throughout 
the coming months in all parts of France. 

So, to National Travel Club members, this 
fall France says, “Come.” If you want more 
information please write to the French Gov- 
ernment Tourist Office. 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, and we will be glad to help you. 


Roll out of Paris across excellent highways and enjoy France’s fine fall activities. 
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Superb silverwork, finely-carved hand 
icrafts are coveted Peruvian products. 


Fisherme 
exploring city’s ruins outside Lima. port, men 


Lima’s statues of San Matin, Pizarro. 
below, are popular photo backgrounds. 
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principal Lima’s main” street, Jiron de la Union, 
sea catch. delights tourists with its souvenir shops. 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


By Dorothy MacDonald 


AM GRATEFUL to the ghost that lured me 

to the Isle of Skye. I otherwise would 
have missed seeing one of the world’s most 
fascinating islands. It is unique—a land of 
mingled mist and sunlight, of bagpipes, bogles, 
and tartans. 


The ghost grew up with me. I heard about 
the little woman in the plaid shawl from the 
time I could understand that Scotch blood 
flowed in my veins. “She’s the curse of the 
MacDonalds,” my aunt would say, “and she 
appears whenever a MacDonald of the Isles 
is to die. When I was your age,” she would 
go on, “I saw her myself just before your 
grandfather died.” And she would add, “The 
story goes way back to the island of Skye. 7m 


That is why I stood on the wharf at Mal- 
laig on Scotland’s west coast one September 
and looked across the strait to this Hebridean 
island which was the ancient home of the 
clan MacDonald. Mallaig was remote but 
Skye seemed like another world. It was dis- 


Home to Skye | 


of Sleat and up to the narrowest stretch of 
water between Skye and the mainland, the 
Kyle of Lochalsh. And here the sun, breaking 
through the clouds and sending the mists 
swirling into oblivion, illuminated a breath- 
taking, a superlative view of hill upon hill, 
mountain rising above mountain, crag above 
crag—with washes of purple heather: and 
deep blue shadows coloring the distant, dark 
earth in infinite shades. One lone white farm- 
house and a broken stone wall lay by the 
shore—all else was Cuillin grandeur. For 
the Skye mountains are the Cuillins and there 
are no others like them, I’m sure, anywhere. 


As we continued northwestward along the 
coast, fantastic rock formations, savage cor- 
ries, weird sea-lochs, wild mountain glens 
and thin silver waterfalls. succeeded each 
other in a startling display of nature in an 
elemental mood. 


Portree, the harbor town on the northeast 
coast, was a relief from the nearly unbearable 


Dunvegan Castle, the seat of Clan MacLeod, stands guard over coastline of Scotland’s Skye. 


embodied, its shoreline obliterated by mist, 
and its black, twisted mountain peaks appear- 
ing only momentarily as clouds shredded 
themselves on the distant rocks. I was glad 
to get aboard the little MacBrayne steamer, 
a familiar and comforting object in this 
awesome setting. 

The deck was a jumble of sheep, tweedy 
travelers, homespun islanders, odd merchan- 
dise and busy sailors—all wreathed in a 
composite smell of animals, cheese, sea air, 
cordage, engine oil, roast mutton, ripe pipe 
tobacco, and damp clothing. The sailors spoke 
Gaelic, the first I'd ever heard and I was 
amazed at the musical quality of its sound. 


Then the steamer was off into the Sound 
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grandeur of the mountains. A quiet, home- 
body sort of place, it greeted the steamer 
with the same parade of village folk that in 
an American small town goes down to the 
depot to see what the daily local to Chicago 
disgorges. The sailors joked in Gaelic with 
their friends on the stone quay and from 
glances in my direction I knew they were 
forewarning them of the arrival of that 
strangest of all sights in Skye, an American 
woman. 


Stepping ashore, I heard the sound of a 
bagpipe from over the hill behind the town. 
And I realized that I had never heard a 
bagpipe properly before. Trapped in a room, 
closed in by a city’s stone walls, cramped 


in a radio studio, constrained by a pa 
pavilion—the bagpipe is a cat by the ta 
But loose and free in the hills, its waili 
music softened by heather and ochoat™ 
the rolling earth, pipe music becomes é 
citing. 


Over a cup of tea, jam and scones in F 
harbor house sitting room where I chose ° 
stay, I talked about Skye with my hostess. | 
her soft voice with its curling burr, sl 
told me that the island is about 49 miles lor 
with a width that varies from seven to 4 
miles. However, the coastline being v 
irregular, no part of the interior is me 


_ than five miles from the sea. Sgurr Alasd 


the highest mountain in the isle, is arou 
3,300 feet high, but the most striking mou 
tain is Sgurr-nan-Gillean, a grim and forbi 
ding peak overlooking Glen Sligachan. TI 
climbing afforded by these great masses — 
black ‘rock is, so I understood, the most te: 
ing and dangerous in Great Britain. B 
mountain climbers are not the only fo 
drawn to Skye for sport. The trout fishii 
is unequalled and there’s salmon as we 
Deep sea fishing, too, is excellent; there 
grouse, hare and wood-cock on the uplai 


moors, and among the Cuillins red deer ¢ 
be stalked. 
Farming People 

The population of Skye is around 10,06 
with most of the people farming, or croiti 
as it is called. Potatoes and oats are the chi 
crops. Sheep and cattle raising and fishit 
are its means of support, with lobsters, co 
herring, oysters, ling and salmon going « 
to the London markets via the daily steamel 

When in exchange for her information, 
told my landlady my reason for coming 
Skye, she smiled a merry smile and said th 
she’d no doubt I’d have a peek at my gho 
There were bogles and such like all over t 
place. And she went on to say, “I’d ha 
known you for a MacDonald. You have ¢ 
eyes!” And off I went to my room to wond 
how my very mixed-up American herita 
of Irish, French, English and Scotch blo 
had left me with a pair of unmistakal 
MacDonald eyes! 


My goal in Skye lay to the north whe 
the guide books said, lay the ruined casi 
of Duntulm, the ancient seat of the cl: 
chieftans. My aunt had said that the shav 
clad ghost had first poured out her curs 
here and I intended to seek the very spot. 

Pack on back, I set out for Duntulm « 
foot. Soon I was tramping through wic 
sweeping hills rising to blue-black moun 
in the distance. The road was unfenced al 
lonely. Here it crossed an arched bridge ov 
a rushing stream and next passed a solita 
farm-house, or croft. Dry built of fieldsto 
the thatch roofs held down with ropes wei 
ed with rocks, equipped with one door a 
often but one window, these two room dwe 
ings are called “black houses” by the isles 
ers. 
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Coming to a small oi or group of 
lah cottages, each with its tiny garden, I 
yalked to one and knocked, hoping to beg 
_ drink of water and curious to see what 
ot of person could live in such a miserable 
ome. The woman who came to answer my 
humping was neat and courteous. She wore 
| handwoven tweed skirt that would have 
tepped up the heart beat of even a Fifth 
Avenue buyer. She asked me to enter her 
touse with such simple dignity and such 
lative hospitality that I would have insulted 
ter to refuse. I found the interior surprisingly 
ittractive. 


A huge fireplace, reeking sweetly with a 
deat fire, dominated the room, the walls were 
papered, the curtains fresh; everything was 
a and tidy. I had my drink of water from 

‘proper glass and a bit of oat cake to see 
me on my way, not to mention the good 
eie of the housewife. She had a cousin 
ere in Chicago and a son at the University 
pt Edinburgh. I found a very high percent- 
age of Skye folk with relatives in America 
and sons at the universities, emigration and 
education taking a high toll of men from the 
| eg 


I followed her suggestion to see Dunvegan 
castle and it was worth the short detour. 


It is all that a castle should be. Imposingly 
Sirle-mented and towered, it tops a rocky 
cliff which rises vertically above a small 
beach on Loch Dunvegan. A ditch on the 
land side that once protected its landward 
approach i is now crossed by a modern bridge, 
though no doubt there was a drawbridge in 
the old days. There’s a massive “Great Tower” 
with walls nine feet thick, and a deep, dank 
dungeon under a trap door at its base. There 
are rooms and rooms filled with massive 
dark furniture and great gilt portraits of 
departed Macleods, Dunvegan having been 
the ancestral seat of the Macleod for 1,000 


I couldn’t help casting an apprehensive eye 


Goat grazes on stubby grass by rocky shore 
surrounded by cloud-crested Cuillin range. 
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the Went in Search of a Ghost — 
Returned With a Haunting Memory! 


back at the glowering Macleods, who no 
doubt resented the appearance of a Mac- 
Donald within their very walls. How many 
centuries the MacDonalds feuded with the 
Macleods I cannot say but the tales of their 
mutual depredations are not always pretty. 


The Skye-famed Rory Mor Macleod’s drink- 
ing horn is in Dunvegan castle still. A huge 
ox-horn, banded with silver and with a ca- 
pacity of half a gallon, it supplied a formid- 
able test of manhood for all succeeding 
chieftains who were expected to drain it 
empty of claret in a single mighty draught. 


Fascinating Treasure 


And beside the horn is the most fascinating 
treasure of all, the Bratach Shi, the famous 
Fairy Flag. This fragile and time-browned 
bit of silk, shot with gold thread and em- 
broidered with red “elf spots” is said by 
scoffers to be nothing but an aged Saracen 
banner taken in the crusades by some long 
dead Macleod. But the people who know will 
tell you “twas nothing of the sort, that in a 
dim day long gone, an heir was born to 
Macleod of Macleod who was left alone in a 
turret room to sleep where he was found 
later wrapped in the Fairy Flag. When he 
was carried to the great hall, still wrapped in 
the elfin banner, voices were heard above 
his head predicting that the flag would save 
the clan in three great dangers. It could be 
waved but three times in all and only in times 
of great stress. According to the caretaker, 
it has, indeed, been waved twice to great 
effect. The first time was when the MacDon- 
alds sacked the Trumpan church. The second 
waving stopped a nearly disastrous cattle 
plague. But the Fairy Flag could not be 
abused, it seems, for there was a tradition 
that if the flag was unfurled for a trivial 
cause, a terrible curse would fall on the 
Macleods; the heir would die, the “Three 
Maidens” (three isolated rocks rising out of 
the sea) would fall into the hands of a 
Campbell (every highlander hated the Camp- 
bells, one gathers!) and the power of the 
Macleods would vanish when a fox had young 
in a castle turret, so that in time there 
wouldn’t be enough men left to row a boat 
over the loch. 


In 1799 an impious fellow named Buchanan 
decided, no doubt in his cups, to test the 
curse and he waved the silken flag for the 
sole purpose of waving. Sure enough, the 
Macleod heir was blown up in the wreck of 
H.M.S. Charlotte, the “Three Maidens” were 
sold to an Angus Campbell, and a pet fox 
gave birth to a litter in the west turret. The 
Macleod fortunes declined, the present Mac- 
leod is a woman and there aren’t enough 
family men left in Skye to row a four-oared 
boat over Loch Dunvegan. Which only goes 
to prove that coincidence is a remarkable 
thing, particularly when mixed with a bit 
of Scotch tale telling. 


Leaving Dunvegan, I retraced my steps 
toward Portree until I came to the road which 
runs north toward Duntulm. Despite several 


Flora, Mrs. MacLeod of MacLeod, 
woman to head the famous clan of Scots. 


is first 


lifts from passing motorists, it was twilight 
before I reached the village of Uig on Loch 
Snizort. Here I was pleasantly received in a 
private home where travelers are sometimes 
admitted. 

My hostess informed me that I was the 
first American she’d ever seen. She had an 
amazing number of friends drop in that 
evening for a “crack” (talk, to you) and 
if they had a discreet peek at the American 
through the sitting room door, well, I didn’t 
mind. I slept that night very soundly under 
a fine down puff and with the wind whistling 
in from the sea to put me to sleep. 

The next day I set out for Duntulm on foot 
in what was either a heavy mist or a light 
rain. I passed families of islanders on their 

way to church and in the courteous fashion 
of lonely people everywhere they greeted 
me, a stranger, with a friendly nod and “It’s 
a fine day!” With the water dripping off my 
nose, and the soft sound of rain in the sodden 
heather and bracken, and the slap of wet 
wind on my cheeks, I wondered whether they 
were incurable optimists, or determined to 
find no fault with God’s day, or were using 
a descriptive statement as a stock greeting. 
Neither, it turned out. They simply knew 
their weather better than I did. It was a fine 
day! 

In the space of two breaths, the misty 
rain ceased and the sun burst through the 
clouds. The shrouded headlands of Loch Sni- 
zort suddenly appeared in all their splendid 
sea-washed magnificence and brilliantly clear 
across the Inner Minch were the distant, dark 
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blue, rugged, ragged islands of Benbecula 
and North Uist. The colors were almost un- 
believable, opalescent, amethystine. Every 
droplet of water among the heather reflected 
the soft, changing hues of blue, violet, indigo, 
rust and green. The sea itself was a thousand 
changing tones while the very shadows on 
land and sea were soft with color. This witch- 
ery of climate is apparently the order of the 
day for these abrupt variations from weeping 
mists to brilliant sunshine continued for most 
of my stay and seemed the accepted weather 
of the region. 


As I continued my journey northward, the 
crofts and the peat stacks grew farther apart 
and the long-haired cattle less often terrified 
me with lowered horns and malignant looks. 
Then there rose on my right a staggering 
scene, a great long terrace of rock, 2,000 
feet high, a tremendous plateau of basalt 
which looked as though a race of titans 
might have thrown it up as a battlement. This 
was the Trotternish, the backbone of the 
northern peninsula. 


I followed the road beneath this escarpment 
until it reached Kilmuir burial ground. And 
here I turned aside and climbed the wind- 
swept hill to the the foot of a great Iona cross. 
Here Flora MacDonald lies beneath a 
memorial. th 

Hunted Prince 


Flora was the young woman who carried 
Scotland’s hunted Bonnie Prince Charlie to 
safety across the sea to Skye disguised as 
her serving girl. After the tragic. defeat of 
Culloden Moor in 1745, the young pretender 
to the throne of England fled to the western 
isles to effect an escape to France; and of 
all the romantic tales of hairbreadth adven- 
ture, none is more famous than that of his 
meeting with Flora who risked her life to 
save him. Eventually he got safe away to 
France. 

Flora married a MacDonald cousin, lived 
a long and eventful life, and was buried here 
at Kilmuir wrapped in one of the sheets 
which Prince Charlie slept on at Kingsburgh 
‘House. x 

After Kilmuir, I went on up the road and 
presently the mist swept in from the sea 
again. And it was through the shreds of fog 
and rain that I saw, at last, the ruins of 
Duntulm rise before me. There was an eerie 
‘quality about this shell of a structure that is 
all that is left of the ancient residence of the 
Lords of the Isles. The wind blew over the 
rough stones and through the sightless win- 
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Typical of Skye’s 
rugged grandeur is 
view near Portree. 


dows with a high whine and the rain wept 
down the great walls. As I stepped inside 
the roofless hall, I saw that the castle was 
magnificently situated. It stands above the 
sea on the very edge of a precipitous, 200- 
foot cliff, with a narrow beach below. 


But where was my ghost? I crept cautious- 
ly to a wide window ledge which hung over 
the beach and looked straight down toward 
a jagged row of rocks with white water 
breaking around their bases. 


In my imagination the castle walls rose 
straight once more; great beams crossed the 
ceiling. The whine of the wind and the drip 
of water became the bustle of a busy, big 
house and the sound of voices by the hearth. 


Almost as though it were real, my aunt’s 
story recounted itself. Before me I seemed 
to see the plump nurse woman sitting on the 
broad window ledge, dandling the baby son 
of the chieftain in her lap. The little lad 
drops his wooden toy on the floor which the 
woman awkwardly bends to retrieve. With 
a happy cry the baby leaps from her lap to 
clutch a little sunshine that is lying on the 
edge of the open, the dangerous window. It 
is all over in a moment, the baby has 
tumbled down to the sunshine and rocks and 
there are screams and shouts of horror. 


The wretched nurse follows the men and 
women of the household as they rush down to 
the beach. But there is no child, the sea has 
taken it already. The black-haired chieftain 
raises his arms in a great cry of sorrow and 
then turns in rage and anguish to command 
his kilted men. They seize the nurse, and 
though she screams for mercy, they throw 


From battlements of 
Dunvegan scene en- 
scopes many miles. 


her into a boat, open the sea cocks, and 
her adrift. 

In her agony she curses them, her tarté 
shawl clutched wildly around her shoulde: 
and her hair streaming. She curses them an 
their children and their children’s childre 
forever and promises to rejoice over the 
deaths for their unpitying hearts. Then th 
dark water closes over her head. There : 
a silence on the beach, for a curse is a dreac 
ful thing, and then one of the women le 
out a great cry and points to the cliff. 

High up its sheer face is a bit of whil 
fluttering in the wind and a tiny face laughin 
and a little arm waving. The child is saf 
miraculously caught by its clothes in a littl 
cradle of rock. I see the child’s mothe 
weeping with joy and the most agile of th 
chieftain’s kinsmen climbing the rock. Bt 
over the whole is already the shadow of th 
fearful curse. 

As the phantom players vanished, I fe 
chilled and the mists and the wind took on 
sinister quality and the light seemed dyin 
away. Suddenly there was a sound behin 
me; a call, a call or a curse! I was afraid t 
look, but I did and my heart jumped. 

Shawled Woman 

Beyond the ruined doorway stood a womai 
with a tartan shawl over her head, the gre 
fog streaming past her form. Partially hidde: 
by the swirling air, she seemed scarcel 
human. My mouth was dry and I remembere 
with a frantic feeling that I didn’t believe ii 
ghosts. 

And then she turned her head and I say 
a smiling face which nodded at me befor 
she called again in that weird fashion. Th 
mist went by, the sun blinked a moment, wa 
gone again, bright again; the fog lifted an 
the woman walked on, calling to a long 
haired cow which she caught by a halter an 
lead away toward a distant cottage. I laughe 
loudly in my relief and chagrin and I stoo 
up in the hall of my ancestors and looke 
out to the foaming sea. I could understan 
why they left this place four centuries ag 
and went away to live in the south of th 
island. It was magnificent, but to them i 
was cursed. 

And so I had my rendezvous with th 
past and found a present of beauty an 
enchantment. Skye remains for me, as 1 
remains for most of those who see it, th 
very essence of romance, mystery and magic 
It is all Scotland’s wildness and grandeu 
poured out into a single distillation of wm 
forgettable sights, sounds, and scenes. ® 


' 
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‘housand Island Region 
w Budget-Price Tour Offering 


htseers chug through one of many scenic 
hannels on tour of Thousand Islands area. 


Wt sce oe vacationists can make note 
| of a new seven-day, all-expense tour of 
|the Thousand Islands area, including a full 
jday of fishing and two sightseeing trips, 
hich has recently been launched by Colonial 
Airlines. 
_ Starting at an all-inclusive cost of $88.80 
7om Montreal, the tours stem from Wash- 
jington, Baltimore, Reading, Allentown, Beth- 
ehem, Easton, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Phila- 
Iphia and New York. New Yorkers and 
iladelphians travel by direct airline to Syr- 
acuse where they connect with Colonial service 
to Watertown, N. Y. 
|_ The new all-expense package includes seven 
days. at the modern Monticello Hotel in 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., near the U. S. entrance 
to the Thousand Islands International Bridge. 


Also part of the package are all meals, a 
ll day of fishing, with a guide, on the St. 
wrence River, a picnic on one of the is- 
lands, a two-and-one-half-hour boat tour of 
e Thousand Islands area, a moonlight cruise 
jong the isles, nightly dancing, bathing, 
‘tennis and other outdoor sports. 


_ The tours will be operated throughout the 

thousand Islands season, which extends into 

vember. 

Your local travel agent, or TRAVEL, can 
ve you the rates from any locale, as prices 

fre arranged proportionately, of course, from 

cities: south of the Montreal-based figure. 


Ba again at 6:30 p.m. at a cost of 70 cents. 
sengers go from Chelsea, opposite Batter- 

Park, by water-bus past Westminster, 
estival of Britain buildings and the site of 
he Globe Theater down London River to the 
‘Tower and Tower Bridge. The coach con- 
tinues the tour through Dockland to cross the 
river by the Woolwich Ferry. It returns 
through Greenwich Park, passing by the Na- 
val “College, and back to Westminster. 
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Gala Events Featured 
In Southern California Area 


wus TO the Los Angeles area will find 
an attractive array of entertaining 
events during September and October. 


The annual Los Angeles County Fair, billed 
as the world’s largest and most beautiful, 
swings into operation September 14. In the 
heart of the orange grove country, the fair 
is spread across 400 acres of landscaped park 
at Pomona. Horse races are among the many 
featured spectacles. 


In Los Angeles proper, Mexican Indepen- 
dence Day is celebrated September 16 on 
famed Olvera Street, the brick-paved little 
market lane which was the city’s first street. 
You will enjoy the novel music, dancing and 
even the speeches on this fiesta day. 


In the highlands between the desert and the 
sea at San Diego, the little resort town of 
Julian holds an Apple Day September 30. 
In a unique celebration, Julian greets all 
comers with free apples and cider. A parade 


San Diego Bay will be scene of ‘top brass’ 
regatta October 6 over a ten-mile course. 


of frontier vehicles and old wagons is high 
among the day’s events. 


In La Jolla, a pleasant spot near San 
Diego, a national highpower rifle champion- 
ship will be held from September 27 through 
September 30 at Camp Mathews. 


Those planning an October entry into the 
Southern California region might keep in 
mind the Wine and Harvest Festival at De- 
lano. Parades and pageantry featuring cos- 
tumes, music and dancing of nationalities 
involved in wine-making highlight this fete 
from October 5 to 7. 


Street dancing, side shows, a gay 90s jam- 
boree and other events make Palm Springs 
a happy place to be during Western Week 
beginning October 24. On Oct.- 28, the town 
holds a rip-roaring climax to the celebration 
with a sports car race. 


Throughout the entire vast and diverse 
sector of Southern California, you'll find a 
host of things to do, see and enjoy during 
the post-summer months. Try that western 
flavor. 


Wyoming Bids Sportsmen 


Bag Antelope on Vast Range 


{ Mae SOUND OF thunder rolling from Wy- 
oming isn’t another Sioux uprising. The 
big drums are calling to another bunch of 
braves: antelope hunters—the growing tribe 
that is looking to the west every autumn for 
some of the best field sport to be found 
anywhere. 


Bag limit on antelope in Wyoming is usu- 
ally one for the season, but hunters are 
getting a real break on permits in 1951. 


If you buy an antelope permit for any of 
the sixteen open areas, you can buy a second 
permit for the northeastern area and take an 
additional animal in that sector. Or, you can 


buy two permits for the northeastern area 
and make both kills there. 


Imagine where you would put an outsized 
postage stamp on an envelope the size of 
Wyoming, and you have a pretty good idea 
where you should bag your trophy antelope 
this autumn from September 2 through Octo- 
ber 14—-six weeks of the tops in field sport. 


This single area is a hunting range extend- 
ing over 13,000 square miles of rolling prairie 
It is easily reached by plane, railroad or 
car. Hunters will have to make their stalks 
on foot, but cars can negotiate most of the 
terrain easily and bring the rifleman within 
sight of the herds. Wyoming game laws do 
not require that non-resident antelope hunters 
be accompanied by a licensed guide. 


As for the “armament” sportsmen need in 
the antelope country, the law says they must 
use a rifle of 23 caliber or larger, firing a 
cartridge at least two inches long and contain- 
ing a soft-point bullet or some other good 
sporting, expanding-type bullet. 


Wyoming game and fish commission sug- 
gests that the easiest way for out-of-staters to 
get their northeastern antelope permits is by 
writing to the office of the commission, Box 
335, Cheyenne. Applicants should include 
their address, physical description and license 
fee—and specify the northeastern antelope 
area as their choice. Permits for this area 
will be sold, without reservation, to residents 
and non-residents as applications are received. 


Ladies, too, hunt Wyoming game. Note tele- 
scopic sight. Non-resident permit fee is $25. 
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Amateur Phote 


Contest. Winner: 
for September 


Pp sia 4 


Contest Rules and Awards 4 


For the best photograph submitted each 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is a 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 9 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. | 


Contestants may use any type camera and | 
film they prefer but should send in only black ie 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 


Although TraveL will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 


FIRST PRIZE is won by David Strickler, U.S.N., for his Hono- condition. The right to, future publicalioaias 


lulu Corner taken with an Argoflex using Pan film, 3 seconds prize-winning photos without additional pay- ( 
at f.8. ment is retained by TRAVEL. No picture will 


be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest q 
will be held for the following month. 


THIRD PRIZE: Barrie Tait, Cresskill, N. J., 
for Nelson at Trafalgar, using a Balda Pontina, 
Super XX film at 1/50, f.15, no filter. 


| ‘ 


SECOND PRIZE goes to Daniel Burkett, Weaver, 
S. C., for White Temple in St. George, Utah, taken 
with a 4x5 Crown Graphic with Plux X film, 1/25 
at f.16, using a G filter. 
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Even in black and white, prize-winning color 
shot shows dramatic composition of close-up. 


| Rae AFTER A PRETTY flower has wilted 
-Midand died, the fragrance of its beauty 
lingers on in photography. Whether it is an 
exotic blossom from a distant land or a 
dandelion in your backyard, your picture 
will reveal new facets of beauty every time 
you view it. Fall foliage always is a “natural” 
for the camera. 

, Concentrate on a few flowers. It is good 
to have one or two overall shots of a garden, 
_but closeups of individual blooms are usually 
the most interesting. Bring the camera up 
to its minimum focusing distance, and by 
‘all means use a supplementary “portrait” 
‘lens, if you have one, to permit focusing 
within a few inches of the flowers. A supple- 
“mentary lens costs only a few dollars and 
can be used with ease on even the lowliest of 
box cameras. — 


- Watch the lighting. Bright, sparkling sun- 


light will create bright sparkling pictures, 
whether you shoot with color film or black 
_and white. Front lighting, with the sun behind 
the camera, or slightly to one side, gives all- 
_over illumination and allows the pattern of 
the flowers to provide the picture design. 
_ Next, move to one side and try for dramatic 
effects. If the flower or foliage is translucent, 
_a strong backlight will create ethereal effects, 
making the petals of a flower appear as dia- 
phanous as a butterfly’s wing. When shooting 
into the light, it is important to avoid direct 
light in lens. Move the camera slowly until 
you get the translucent effect without lens 
flare. Raising the camera will do it, or make 
i of the shadow of an intervening flower. 
_ One of the troublesome details often in- 
re the background, which should be a 
clear area of water, sky or sand. Where a 
‘flower is set among confusing surroundings, 
_and where it cannot be cut and moved to an 
area of proper background and’lighting, it 
is a good idea to use a sheet of cardboard for 
the background. 
__ In making closeups, it is important that 
there be no movement in the subject. On a 
windy day, a sheet of cardboard can provide 
a good windshield. Or take the subject in- 
peoors where details of background and light- 
ing can be arranged to perfection. 
q In any case, watch the lighting, as this is 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


By Will Lane 


Garden Shots Can Be Salon Prints 


the secret of effective flower photography, and 
is the key to bringing out the full texture, 
pattern and delicate shadings of any blossom. 

Since you cannot always rely on sunlight 


to do the job, or wait until the sun is in best 


position, flash offers a simple way of provid- 
ing light when and where you want it, so 
take along a few flash lamps. 

Above all, be on the lookout for unusual 
effects. Your picture may become a prize- 
winner, like the one reproduced on this page, 
Red-Head Twins. Herbert Bassman of River- 
side, Ill., shot it in color in Garfield Park, 
Chicago, using 214 inch Ektachrome roll film 
in his 344 x 444 Super D Graflex. The black 
and white reproduction cannot do justice to 
the color original, but note the pleasing pat- 
tern, and the texture of the lily pads on the 
water. He shot into the sun, as you can see 
from the direction of the Shadews. Zhe bright 
illumination on the water keeps the back- 
ground light, bringing up the blossoms in 
contrast. This color shot won first prize in 
the 1950 Graflex photo contest. 


Your Camera as Warning Device 


As a result of a joint development by en- 
gineers of the Polaroid camera company and 
Civil Defense atomic scientists, Polaroid cam- 
eras now are being used in a new defense 
capacity—as gamma-radiation monitors. 

With the addition of a simple clip inside 
the camera (which in no way interferes with 
picture-taking) your camera can become an 
instrument capable of measuring instantly 
the approximate level of atomic radiation 
should an atom bomb fall in the vicinity. 

The Polaroid company is furnishing with- 
out charge the special “tell-tale” clips which 
convert the cameras, plus complete instruc- 
tions for installing them and reading results. 
Civil Defense authorities already are organ- 
izing monitor networks of “Minute Men” to 
spot danger. 

The “tell tale” clip provides a white spot 
on the picture surrounded by black. It indi- 
cates danger if this white spot is surrounded 
by grey or white. Polaroid camera owners 
are invited to write for a free “tell tale” clip 
and instructions. Address the Polaroid Corp., 
Cambridge 39, Mass., Dept. RD, and enclose 


a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


How Would You Do It? 


Here’s a new camera game. Your problem 
is to shoot five picture assignments: 
1. Make a candid shot of a subway pas- 
senger. 
2. Take a passport picture for a friend 
who is leaving in 60 seconds. 
3. Make a color print. 
4, Shoot a news photo for your local news- 
paper. 
. Make an architectural photograph, of a 
tall building, keeping the verticals 
straight. 


ao 


In filming the above subjects, you have 
five cameras to choose from, using one cam- 
era for each subject. The cameras are: 


A. A Polaroid 

B. A Leica 

C. A Curtis one-shot camera 
D. A Graphic View 

Ek. A Speed Graphic 


ANSWERS: 

1B The Leica’s fast lens and small size 
makes it unobstrusive and efficient for candid 
photography. 

2A. The Polaroid camera produces a fin- 
ished print in 1 minute. 

3C. The Curtis camera makes three color- 
separation negatives simultaneously, so is 
ideal for making color prints by the Dye 
Transfer or Carbro methods. 

AE. The Speed Graphic is standard equip- 


“ment for many newspaper press photog- 


raphers. 

5D. The Graphic View, having adjustable 
back and lens board, permits correction of 
perspective in architectural photography. 


Color Photography Aid 


With a black and white negative, it is easy 
to crop, trim or re-orient a picture when 
making the print. With color, however, the 
slide is projected substantially as taken. 
There’s no opportunity for rearranging the 
picture later. You have to get it right the 
first time. 

That’s where a battery of interchangeable 
lenses prove their worth. Even camerists with 
a limited budget now can have the advantages 
of interchangeable lenses by using auxiliaries. 
In this method, the original lens remains on 
the camera at all times, and the auxiliary lens 
is added. It can be a telephoto or a wide-angle 
lens. 

A set of both is available from Spiratone, 
32-34 Steinway St., Long Island City, 3, N. Y., 
for $29.95 plus postage, to fit most cameras, 
including the Argus, Bantam, Bolsey, Clarus, 
Kodak 35, Leica, Vito, Weltini, Rolleiflex, 
and others. A complete list may be obtained 
by writing the manufacturer. 


High Speed Cine Film 

Shooting movies indoors? Diablo Cine 
film, rated at 200 Tungsten, is the fastest 
available, allowing you to shoot by ordinary 
reading lamps, if need be. It’s fine for basket- 
ball games, theatrical shots and other indoor 
events. Not recommended for daylight scenes, 
the emulsion speed of this film soon will be 
increased, possibly to 400, Tungsten. 

Filming your TV screen to record favorite 
programs for posterity? An 8mm film for 
this purpose is being developed. For informa- 
tion on this and other Diablo films, write 
Egon A. Dittman, P.O. Box 734, Berkeley, 1, 
Calif. Another service offered is the reloading 
of customers’ film magazines. 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


City on Wires — 


Gey OF ISERABLES dwell atop a moun- 
tain 3,500 feet above sea level. No roads 
lead to this Swiss Shangri-La, and the only 
easy method of descending to the valley towns 
below is by cable car. 


Once completely isolated, the town had 
no mechanical vehicles at all—not even a 
bicycle. With the advent of the cable car, an 
American jeep was lifted in—and civiliza- 
tion’s other manifestations promptly followed. 
The peasants soon discarded their colorful 
dress, took to wearing more modern styles. | | 
Their eighteenth-century way of life changed 
radically with each trip to the valley a mile 
below. 

A true revolution—for better or for worse 
—has been effected by linking Switzerland’s 
little Iserables to the Twentieth Century. 

If Iserables finally finds the outer world 
unsuitable in the long run, at least it can 
easily cut the ties that bind it—which is 
more than most of us can do. 


By Griffin Barry 


JAS 1 WRITE, some hundreds of Americans 
: who arrived yesterday are beginning 
their first London day. Every day this sum- 
mer other newcomers have been coming in; 
during August the inflow has been unprece- 
dented. The American version of the mother 
tongue and the open-eyed glance of the Yan- 
kee stranger are the rule and not the exception 
in Picadilly Circus and Leicester Square and 
the wide adjacent avenues of palaces and 
clubs and government buildings. A few square 
acres of central London are being swiftly 
‘absorbed into the American eye and pulse 
and mind. How about the whole city? Well, 
London is notoriously hard to assemble, 
_r say. There is no Eiffel Tower, as in 
Paris, where the panorama may be committed 
to the eye and anyhow, a bird’s-eye view is 
unsatisfactory because it lacks detail, some 
say. But these people have forgotten ‘the 
Thames. On these banks London assembled 
tself originally. Here is a wide liquid avenue 
along which you can move comfortably and 
_ will, free of the shop-keeper and the temp- 
tation to overspend. Here is the refuge from 
that mewed-in central London in which you 
found yourself after you emerged from the 
Tailroad station on your arrival. Here is the 
spectacle. You came to see a show and here 
‘is. It lies only a cab-fare from your hotel— 
any London hotel. 


One Approach to Make 


Americans caged in London’s unprepos- 
sessing heart with nobody to show them the 
ay out, can still view the city in theatre-like 
‘splendor. Your parquet seat for the spectacle 
of London is.a moving one and you catch it 
the foot of a stairway leading into the 
thames just below the House of Commons. 
tere small river-boats arrive and depart 
ourly. Your seat—a comfortable one—is 
eady on a platform-like upper deck. You 
float slowly down the river to a point opposite 
St. Paul’s, which lifts its dome-high above 
the congested London financial district. There 
you turn your back on the counting houses 
of the empire; the skipper has now turned 


G 


ike apartment houses where Londoners wor- 
‘ship, legislate, refresh themselves, take nour- 
shment, sleep. You might have heen caught 
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‘Take to the Thames for Ideal Sight-Seeing 


in this jungle, without release—had you not 
taken to the river. Now you begin to get the 
feel of English life—contemporary life at 
first, buzzing away beneath Big Ben as he 
sounds out the hours from the House of 
Commons tower. But the Commons are only 
tenants in the Palace of Westminister, one 
ally, which houses both parliaments, the 
Commons and the Lords; and that dominating 
edifice was begun by William Rufus in the 
Dark Ages. So you are moving through his- 
tory, too; pages of history stand out on 
the banks, written in stone. Every momu- 
ment that you will remember from the 
day’s ride bears the name of a British 
sovereign. Hampton Court comes at the 
end of the trip; there a spendthrift British 
dynasty eventually wore out British patience 
and the protest meant the rise of popular 
government through the world. That leafy 
stretch on the right in Kew Gardens, Queen 
Victoria’s nineteenth-century gift to her sub- 
jects, sedate and quiet and useful. This is 
history—history without tears. British history, 
which caused a good deal of our own coun- 
try’s. It is all visual entertainment, easy to 
take. 


The Modern Approach 


This summer there’s an alternative to the 
little river boats that still wait below the 
House of Commons. They leave from across 
the river and are newer and handsomer; the 
fare is about the same, only a shilling or 
two. They link two sections of that World of 
Tomorrow of which the 1951 Festival of Bri- 
tain offers samples. One sample is on the 
south bank of the Thames opposite the House 
of Commons and the other lies a couple of 
miles up the river at Battersea Park. 


The memorable skyline of London is still 
there, on the right, as you travel between 
them. You leave behind the vast ultra-modern 
stone umbrella of the Dome of Discovery, 
which has replaced the whiskey and patent 
medecine advertisements that used to disfigure 
that bank of the river, and proceed upstream to 
Battersea Park. Here are the neatly designed 
Festival Gardens, a medley of styles which 
draws tastes of every sort. Children particu- 
larly are drawn to the hilarious Fun Fair, 
society flocks to a witty, naughty review in 
the new little Riverside Theatre, the high- 
brows and the artists spend their time quietly 
at the open-air exhibition of modern sculpture 
in a sun-flecked garden which is adjacent. 


Unknown London 


If you tire of crowds, you may care to try 
a new approach to the secrets of London. 
Two American friends of mine discovered it 
the other day through a brief “personal” in 
The London Times. They succeeded in taking 


a native Londoner through a city almost un- 
known to him, 

The three boarded one of the boats that 
ply the London canals, watery freight routes 
that still wind through parts of the capital. 
Back of a busy London street they stepped 
into a power-driven scow which was roomy, 
scrubbed and cushioned. In less than no time 
they were passing through the London Zoo, 
a green place near the city’s hub where the 
chatter of monkeys mingles with the roar of 
sea lions and the faint call of birds. Then 
abruptly they barged into an industrial area 
where greater power stations rumbled away 
at their work. Suddenly a tow-path appeared. 
For a while they slid alongside coal barges 
and grain boats, horse-drawn. Then they were 
traversing a disused canal where grey houses 
on grassy banks leaned toward the water. All 
was stillness and repose. These were the 
Elysian Fields; here harried Londoners were 
able to escape after work. Sun-bathers 
stretched out on slowly moving, brightly 
painted boats. The travelers came to a small 
grassy island. Here it seems that the poet 
Robert Browning once built a house with his 
own hands and came to write. This canal 
boat enterprise is in charge of a young man 
who enables you, at three shillings and six- 
pence (49 cents) an hour, to uncover a Lon- 
don hitherto hidden to Londoners. 


Thameside Voyagers 

Americans are discovering still another un- 
conventional approach, not, this time, to Lon- 
don. This one taps the England which bred 
the ancestors of so many visitors. A great 
fleet of boats is always on the move through 
the country’s heart and it is still the Thames 
which carries them. Bed and board are easy 
to obtain on most of these craft. Conveniences 
range from those which you share with an 
engineer who emerges from below, tatooed 
on the shoulder and stripped to the waist, to 
those on smart steamers plying between King- 
ston and Oxford. These have stewards in brass 
buttons who offer trays of food. A good third 
of this summer’s passengers on all Thameside 
craft, the tourist offices say, are roving young 
Americans. Forty-six locks bring the river 
down from its source in the midlands; while 
you wait for the craft to get through, there’s 
freedom to ramble. So loved by the English 
themselves is the Thames Valley that the Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning has 
promised a wide Thameside footpath which 
within a year or two, ramblers can use for 
136 uninterrupted miles. The towns you will 
float through are a cross section of British 
communities—industrial hives like Kingston 
not far from London, famous universities like 
Oxford, aristocratic schools like Eton, dozens 
of county towns with historic churches and 
decayed manor houses. 
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Travel Crosswords 


By Ted Shane 
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BEACH BAG and matching 
sandals of tufted plastic have the 
appearance of fine fabric. Re- 
sistant to salt water and sand, 
the set is easily wiped clean with 
damp cloth. Scuff-type sandals 
have quarter-inch sponge rubber 
outer soles and elastic heel straps. 
Bags are styled with zipper, but- 
ton or folded closures and with 
over-the-shoulder or panier han- 
dles. Sandals, $1.00; bags from 
$1.69. 
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THREE POWER BINOCU- 
_LARS are worn like sun glasses. 
Light weight, they are excellent 
at track, game or theater. Made 
of aluminum and plastic, they 
are smartly designed and weigh 
three ounces. The 25mm preci- 
sion-ground and polished lenses 
are focussed by operating a cen- 
ter aluminum disc which may 
be spun with the fingertip. By 
wearing the binoculars, hands 
are left free for use. $12.50. 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


COPY OF CONESTOGA 


ACROSS 


Yodeling cabdriver of Venice 

Valletta’s the capital of this ‘‘Sationary 
Aircraft Carrier” 

Length times width 

It rattles around in an unoccupied upper 
storey 

Products of the Pinza Pipes Corp. 
Kind of relief that’s brought Cadillacs 
to rural areas 

Parchment on which authors 
writing 


did re- 


Hell-and-high-water raisers of 1951 30 _— who wears his bedsheet to the office 

5 x 8 32 

Kind of visits married men make to 36 pnb Sete ae ink green and chartreuse. The lamp 
the Folies Bergeres 38 Russian lie transmitter is controlled by turning the bar- 
Standard brand of Go Juice 39 Soprano with hair on her chest 1 f 

Negative people tic themselves into these 40 Sting, death and cosmic radiators rel—one 0 twelve extras. Lamp 


He sees Niagara Falls in a barrel or 
the Alps on a tightrope 

This often contains the flat of the Jand 
Walker, de 


House of Lords, Hiram 


Kuyper and Eli Whitmey’s 


12 
13 


19 
21 
25 
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French demi-java-jug 

Kashmir town; original owner of New 
York City 

Fancy tale; gal who lithpth 

Eskimo taxicab motors 

Protrnde the proboscis into forbidden 
territory 

Only country in world that justifies 
chauvinism 

Tenor with hair on his chest 

About te conclude a $3,000,000 trade 
agreement with a former Aly 


wast John D. Jr. did to Williamsburg, 
a. 

To travel Wright, take this skyscooter 
Fishberries 


WAGON serves as television or~ 
child’s night lamp at the same 
time bringing back travel of 
yesteryear. Handmade of quality 
wood with copper and_ brass 
trim, it is authentic to the last 
detail. Cloth top of the covered 
wagon is available in tan, red, 


measures 91 x 21 inches. $16.95. 


49 ——m1: ite 
ene ais beneok srehee ee fo yer 52 Tsien young hyena 
ime to spare, Go by —= et 55 A Petruchio or Clyde Beatty le- 
SS coe) 35 A Petruchio or Clyde B. SNAPSHOT ALBUM has die 


What you'll ran into in Dumbarton 
Andes voleanic peak; hitching post 
Hollywood glamorpuss 


Summa cum a little less than a late 
Scotch comedian 


British lords and ladies often place 


cut “corners” in each page for 
instantaneous mounting without 


Scene of Worid War 2% theirs on these 1 
Room in Spain 60 Donate a million to a noodle factory glue or paste. Designed for all 
Cavalryman’s conk-carver 63 This is a einch three and one-quarter inch square 
48 Eye am terribly bright, Iris 65 What a monster . 
50-Only pen that isn’t mightier than the 66 Low, but what a card pictures, the album has space 
sword 67 He dropped int xpect ] i 
51 What women do to clinch arguments ke "400, paihal te Gateranen Viet for cap! tions under each P hoto 
53 Tacks collector 69 Grieg, Windsor, Lopat and Ison and a title on the cover. Sixteen 
54. bee hd Vasa 70 Kind of green land 


soft blue, antique finish pages 
are held together with a plastic 
spiral binding. Ideal for vacation 
or special occasion record. 49 
cents. 


55 Pinball machine aharkst like to get a 
slant on things 
59 Altar end of church 
61 Luzon town 
62 Ancient Roman moolah 
64 Amount my horses come in last by 
68 Ship named for ancient Morocco-Algeria 
71 This is dreadful 
72 Finished, washed up, wrote a period to 
73 It flows into the Garonne river 
74 Blimey, the more you tike hout hof 
them, the bigger they grow 
- %5% Where Pharoah’s daughter found Moses 
(that’s what she says) 
76 Pennsylvania Turnpikes 


Solution to August Puzzle 


BIAIR|t|CRM S| |NIGIA] elO/RIE | 
AMS O[NIE|RMMAIRIALL | 
Fara GEO BOE ew 
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SEAT PAD designed to give relief and support to most sacroili 
ac sufferers is, said to assist in preventing driving fatigue 
Made with a thin fiat tool steel frame, 14 x 19 inches, suspen 
sion is obtained by a rubber sleeve, formed with a series o 
strips under tension. $6.65 and $9.95. 


DOWN 
MS eco ariatzhies BACKYARD POOL made of inflatable plastic has umbrella o' 
ee rent de sbecomes mort aftse 3) #t0: same diameter as 52-inch pool. Umbrella shades youngster: 
4 A connection of Pythias and Runyon from sun's rays as they keep cool in water, may be tilted o1 
estar Ronee kept straight. With umbrella folded and pool deflated, it 
7 Lampreys (probably lit by electricity) weighs six and a half pounds. $20. 
8 Iron Horse-shoes 
Bee pore TraveL will supply names of manufacturers and retail outlets for any of th 
11 Thou tellest not ye truthe products listed in this department. Address SHop anv Go Eprror. 
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S\EPTEMBER, when returning Parisians encounter parting tourists, is 
9 undoubtedly the most confused month of the Paris year. The 
jenter of utmost confusion is Gare St. Lazare, point of departure for 
\merican and British tourists leaving by ship from western France 


ast resorts. It is there that tourists are in greatest need of the old 
french shrug which it is hoped they have picked up during their sojourn 
n France. 

Parisians quit their beloved city this year not so much because of 
he tourists, of where there seemed to be more than usual, or the heat, 
‘a usual excuse which has them tugging at their collars the minute 
he mercury rises above 80, but because of the rain. This year, 
more than ever before, the one essential article of apparel has been 
i raincoat. April never arrives in Paris before May, but this year 
Parisians and permanent visitors were still waiting for it in August, 
or hoping that a summer would suddenly crop out of the leaden 
kies. Parisians, like Californians, have long been used to explain- 
ng the rainy weather away as most unusual, but this time they 
really meant it. And woe to the American who complained to the 
wrong Parisian about the weather because he just might be told that 
t was his own fault in a bombardment of French clustered around 
he words “Eniwetok” and “bombe atomique.” Anyway, two sunny 
Jays handrunning were greeted with general rejoicement by all 
articipants. ; 


se Tours In The Sewers 

»: F ; 3 

_ Underground, the sewers were causing a certain amount of stir, too. 
[he City of Paris put its twice monthly tours of the sewers on an 
very Thursday basis, and English-speaking tourists were taking ad- 
tage of the offer at twenty francs a head. There are, in fact, four 
ours every Thursday when a rowboat, holding a little more than a 
core of tourists, is pulled by ropes for two round trips from Madeleine 
Shurch to Place de la Concorde, a distance of about 500 meters. This 
father damp experience is probably something of a picnic for the 
hree customarily hard-working égoutiers (which doesn’t mean a man 
yf good taste but a sewerworker) involved, two pulling the boat and 
he third delivering a lecture in rapid-fire French. 

This lecture pointed out that the sewer tunnels bore nameplates 
sorresponding to the streets above and also the house numbers and 
hat the tunnels also carried fresh water supply pipes, compressed-air 
jipes, cables for telephones and telegraph and tubes for the pneuma- 
iques, Paris’ wonderfully rapid note delivery service. Vents to the 
treets and the rapid flow of water make the Paris sewer generally less 
ydorous than the streets above, bringing to mind the Communist news- 
i derisive claim in Vienna that Orson Welles had himself sprayed 
vith perfume and clamped a handkerchief to his nose before descending 
nto that city’s sewers for his role in The Third Man. 


: Mayor Of Paris, New York 


_ September marks the return to study and to sanity for one American 
who has provided Paris with plenty of laughs and who has probably 


eceived his share of publieity back home. He is nineteen-year-old’ 


sill Bruins, who was royally received in Paris as mayor of Paris, 
New York, during the July celebration of Paris’ 2,000th birthday 
inniversary. This enterprising young man, who was on his way to 
aris to work for United States~Lines, volunteered to act as mayor 
if Paris, New York, after reading in the paper that Paris, a hamlet 
f 35 persons, was confused by an invitation in French to its non- 
xistent mayor to attend the celebration, to which were invited also 
he mayors of all the capitals of the world. When Bill’s Iranian friend, 
driar Badalian, met him at Gare St. Lazare, he thought Averell Harri- 
Man was arriving on the same boat train; he was stupefied when he 
earned the delegation was only there to greet Bill, a junior at Hamilton 
Jollege, Clinton, N. Y. Hriar was immediately installed as Bill’s secre- 
ery, and the two boys, along with Bill’s French chauffeur Jean, used 
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d point of arrival for the French who passed their vacations at west - 


Paris Post 


By David Stephens 


City Still Waits for Spring 


to duck out of stuffy affairs to take young French girls out in the car 
provided by the City of Paris. On one occasion, the crowd roared 
when Bill, decked out in his “robes of office,” which he explains was 
only his college choir robe, was greeted at the curb by Jean with 
“T’a bien bouffe?” the French equivalent of “How was the feed?” 

Bill, whose father is charge d’affaire at the American Legation in 
Beirut, Lebanon, and who hopes to go into the diplomatic service 
himself, was possibly most thrilled by his brief encounter with President 
Vincent Auriol. When Bill was presented to the president by Paris 
Mayor Pierre de Gaulle, whom Bill describes as “‘a swell guy,” Auriol 
said, “Oh, yes, I’ve been reading about you in the papers.” He was 
not so impressed with the mayor of Moscow, and he thinks his box 
of potatoes from Paris, New York, was a much better gift than the 
beautiful etchings of Moscow which, Bill says indignantly, “had not 
one single person in them.” 

One thing Bill hasn’t learned yet is that the longer the name of a 
Paris hotel, the lower it ranks in the social scale. When a fellow 
American gave the address of Le Grand Hotel des Principautes Unies, 
Bill remarked immediately, “Why don’t you move into a cheaper 
place?” It was explained to him gently that LGHDPU was not, the 
Ritz, the George Cing or the Grand, that the rent was only twenty 
dollars a month and that the place was in grave danger of falling down. 
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It’s fun to travel. Increase your enjoyment 
by using these Travel Tips suggested by 
your fellow NTC men. TRaveL will pay 
$5.00 for each suggestion printed in this 
column. No ideas can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address: Trip Tips, TRAVEL, 
115 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Travel Light 


Ideal traveling packagables are the many 
nylon clothes—shirts, underwear, lingerie 
and kiddie ensembles—now on the market. 
Washable they dry in double-quick time, need 
no ironing. Fewer items need be taken, cut- 
ting down on luggage weight and enabling 
vacationers to travel lightly. A special boon 
to those traveling with children or where 
baggage weight is limited. 


Unspilled Coffee 


Best way to keep coffee and other beverages 
from spilling over while on a speeding train 
is to put a spoon in the cup or glass. It works! 


Souvenir Package 


Souvenirs and other items purchased en 
route, too numerous or too bulky to be car- 
ried or transported in hand luggage, may be 
sent home in paper cartons quite inexpensive- 
ly by parcel post or express. Many shops 
catering to travelers will gladly supply ex- 
celsior or other stuffing to protect breakable 
items during transit. 


Valuable Fun 


Fun and value can often be combined by 
saving part of your clothes buying for when 
you are traveling. Most resort areas have 
moderate priced clothing establishments 
which offer high, fashion at standard prices. 
By buying ‘on your trip, you eliminate the 
need for guessing at weather and fashion in 
other sections and each time you don the 
apparel, you'll have a pleasant reminder of 
your vacation. 


Address Insurance 


Lost luggage is more certain to be returned 
if you place an address label inside your 
bag as well as the outside. Outside labels 
often come loose as a result of not-to-gentle 
handling and the baggage handler is at a 
loss for the owner’s name. Place an extra 
label inside the lid of your suitcase, or, even 
more convenient, use a National Travel Club 
sticker with your name on it and the Club 
will forward returned baggage. 


Insect Remover 


An effective way to remove dead insects 
from an auto windshield is to carry a piece 
of softwood which has been soaked in water. 
The water-soaked wood removes the insects 
at the same time it cleans the window. Always 
keep wood in water. 
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NEW. YORK CITY SIGHTS 


IN BUDGET-RATE VISIT 


Sixty Wall St. Tower tops lower Manhattan. 


N*® York Ciry, prime tourist target of 
the nation, is the focal point of a new 
series of packaged tours of particular benefit 
to mid-westerners and west coast residents. 


Arrangements for the new trips have been 
made through the mutual planning of United 
Air Lines and the Knott hotel system. Under 
the set-up, vacationists can spend from three 
to fourteen days in the world’s largest metro- 
polis, enjoying a variety of the city’s famed 
attractions, at low, all-inclusive rates. 

Flying from your home to New York, you 
can stay at any of four top-notch Manhattan 
hotels—the Winslow, McAlpin, New Weston 
or Wellington—and visit such spots as the 
Latin Quarter and Radio City, with more 
and more sights being added to the list in 
accordance with the length of your sojourn. 

A five-day outing, including round trip 
air transportation, can be had for only $110 
from Chicago. West coast vacationers can 
take the same five-day plan for $330. 


Massachusetts Is Explored 
In Week End Rail Package 


A two-day outing, covering historic and 
picturesque points in Massachusetts, may be 
converted into a week-end trip without addi- 
tional expense. Departing daily from Grand 
Central Terminal in New York aboard the 
New Haven Railroad, the trip may be taken 
on week-ends without adding to the minimum 
rate of $39.45. The all-expense outing leaves 
at 10 a.m. and visits Boston, the North Shore 
and Marblehead the first day. Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington and Concord are seen the 
second day. Arrival in New York is scheduled 
for late evening of the second day. 


Modern and Ancient Sites 
Visited in 12-Day Mexican Tour 

Escorted motor tours visiting old and new 
Mexican scenes operate every Monday from 
Mexico City. Priced at $203 for twelve days, 
the American Express junket visits Mexico 
City, the pyramid cities of the Sun and Moon 
at San Juan Teotihuacan, Xochimilco, Aca- 
pulco, Taxco, Cuernavaca and other points. 


Our hostess in London made our stay muc 
more enjoyable when she uncorked the ta 
of the tenant who was brought to court fe 
constantly cursing. 

The judge asked the defendant to tell t 
story in his own words. Z 

“Well,” said the tenant, “I come hor 
from a bloody hard day’s work and walk u 
three bloody flights of stairs to my blood 
apartment...” 

“See,” broke in the plaintiffs lawyer, 
told you he’s always cursing.” - 

Stop interrupting,” reprimanded the judg 
“who’s trying this bloody case!” 

We were still chuckling over that on 
when we got off the boat-train in Hollan 
and heard~the story of the Dutch actres 
who was a defendant in a law suit. In a 
tempting to discredit the glamourous stai 
who was still playing young heroines afte 
fifteen years on the screen, the attorney fo 
the plaintiff asked her how old she was. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. 

“Oh, come now,” chortled the lawyel 
“everyone knows his age.” 

The quick thinking actress informed th 
court she had never seen her birth certificate 
“Of course, my parents told me when I wa 
born, but that would be hearsay evidence 
and I’m sure you wouldn’t ask it be admitted. 

That one kept us happy long enough t 
reach Norway and hear the story of th 
young man who applied for membership it 
the Commvnist party. 
’ “Tf you had a million dollars, would yo: 
give half of it to the State?” the commissa 
asked. 

“Yes,” came the firm reply. 

“Tf you had two cars, would you give on 
to the State?” 

Again the applicant answered he would. 

“And if,” the questions continued, “yot 
had two shirts, would you give one to thi 
State?” 

“Oh, no,” the youngster rejoined, “I hav: 
two shirts.” J 

We made a mental note of that and wer 
prepared to tell it to our friends in Belgiun 
when they stopped us with this one: 

A school teacher was trying to explain th 
intricacies of subtraction to his young charges 

“You have ten fingers,” he said to youn: 
Jacques. “Suppose you had three less, ther 
what would you have?” 

“No music lessons,” was the prompt reply 
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Tou oF 
THE CAVES 


“_Er—Could I see your tickets, please?” 
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Pond Bus Tours 
Highlight Bermuda’s Best 


oo TOURS by bus around the 
islands are the latest innovation of the 
Bermuda Reservation Bureau. 


' The tours run once a week on the day 
following arrival of the Queen of Bermuda or 
Ocean Monarch in Hamilton Harbour. Al- 
though three 32-passenger buses are used, the 
trips are limited to 24 passengers for ease 
and comfort. 


_ Buses leave at 10 a.m. from various hotels, 
touring the central and eastern section of 
the islands, with stops at points of interest 
and a visit to the town of St. George. Return- 
ing by 5:30 p.m., the tours cost $4.35 per 
person, including all admissions to certain 
sites. 


The trips include a visit to the Breaker’s 
Club on John Smith’s Bay for a 45-minute 
surf dip, Devil’s Hole, a drive through Tuck- 
er’s Town, a stop at the Plantation Club and 
sightseeing at Leamington Caves, plus histori- 
cal spots, the Lili Perfume Factory and a 
swing around the north shore drive to the 
Rermuda Government Aquarium and Museum. 


+ 


' Tour to Somerset 


_ A Sunday tour is also being operated now 
to Somerset. At $2.50 per person, the trip 
leaves by bus from the Castle Harbour Hotel 
at 1:30 p.m., picking up additional persons 
at other hotels. 


Passengers are taken along the north shore 
road to Somerset, arriving at the Summerside 
Hotel for tea and swimming. The return drive 
is made via the South Shore road overlooking 
Whale Bay, Church Bay and Horseshow Bay, 
thence to Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse for a splen- 
did view of the sunset. The tour returns 
passengers to their respective hotels by 7 p.m. 


These inexpensive outings add up to an 
ideal way to cover a lot of sightseeing effort- 
lessly, and leave extra time for enjoyment 
of the resort's beaches and other vacation 
facilities. 


Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse, Bermuda landmark for 
ver a century, throws beam 28 miles to sea. 
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Square Dancing in Siam 


By Harrison Forman 


Whirling on floor or cheering as spectators, Siamese react vigorously to dance. 


Ts. BIG RAGE among the younger set in 
Bangkok today is square dancing—the 
good old American variety. 

Introduced only a few months ago by a 
zealous Y.M.C.A. secretary, Floyd Wilson of 
Indianapolis, the popularity of square dancing 
is increasing amazingly from week to week. 
This is especially surprising in that the Si- 
amese are traditionally shy, particularly in 
the matter of mixing sexes in their enter- 
tainments. 

“Why, until we started this thing,” says 
Wilson, “we had difficulty persuading the 
boys and girls to touch fingertips, much less 
put their arms around each other in a con- 
ventional dance. And now look at them!” 

There were perhaps 100 or more girls and 
boys on the floor, whirling about, executing 
the most intricate figures, and singing and 
laughing as if they never had so much fun. 
They linked arms, strutted, promenaded, spun 
their partners—all with a zest and vigor which 
ignored the stifling heat of the sub-tropic 
night. 

A short time ago, Wilson had been able 
to cajole no more than a dozen couples to 
learn the square dance steps in the Y.M.C.A.’s 
social parlor. Others sat around and watched 
gravely. Then suddenly it seemed as if a virus 
had spread and everyone wanted to learn 
at once. The social hall was soon jammed 


and the dancers spilled out onto the terrace 
and the lawn. 

The jubilant Wilson immediately called in 
carpenters and put them to work building a 
large open-air dance floor in the garden. 

Working overtime, the carpenters finished 
the job in record time, much to the astonish- 
ment of old-timers in Bangkok who had long 
complained about the difficulties in getting 
the easy-going Siamese to speed up their 
traditional leisurely pace. 

“IT guess they must have appreciated what 
this square dancing means to the youngsters,” 
says Wilson. 

Wilson himself calls the steps and figures— 
in a curious combination of English and Si- 
amese. Most of the young people understand 
at least some English, and are learning it fast 
through association of ideas. Sometimes Wil- 
son rests and lets a phonograph with a record- 
ing of a square dance session take over. 

The music and the calls are amplified and 
may be heard all over the neighborhood. In 
the dark shadows all around the open-air 
dancefloor are scores of timid spectators in 
sarongs and sandals. In silence and mixed 
feelings they watch their sisters and brothers 
wearing freer Western dress, cavorting as if 
the rigid traditions of their ancestors meant 
nothing in this new-found world of individual 
freedom. 
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Dining That’s Different 


By Richard Kent 


EEING’S BELIEVING but tasting’s the de- 

licious truth! We found that out when, in 
search of dining that’s different in the sky- 
land of North Carolina, we drove from Blow- 
ing Rock to Burnsville and the bounty at 
the Nu-Wray Inn. 

On U. S. 19E, Burnsville is the nearest 
town to Mt. Mitchell, about 30 miles away, 
and 40 miles from Asheville. With streets 
that wander from the quiet green that is it’s 
core, the town has much sturdy character and 
charm, a perfect setting for the Inn and it’s 
well-nigh perfect food. 

The Inn which dominates one corner of 
the Common is just over 100 years old. 
Original logs still form a part of the present 
structure, though the first Inn built by the 
owner’s grandfather has been added to over 
the years so that it is now wide and rambling, 
ample as the Southern hospitality it dispenses. 

Where food is concerned, that hospitality 
begins with breakfast . . . fried country ham 
with red gravy, grits and eggs, hot biscuits, 
home-made jams and jellies, sourwood honey, 
country butter, fruits, coffee . . . and it goes 
on to dinner and supper, with no end to the 
helpings a diner can have of any or all of 
the food offered. “The piled up platters keep 
coming in and you eat ’til you’ve had enough.” 

At noon and evening meals the fare is 
truly Elizabethan in quantity. Quoting Rush 
Wray, grandson of the founder and manager 
of the Inn, “We always serve around 30 
dishes, and ham and chicken every day; ten 
or twelve vegetables, which would probably 
include baked beans or corn pudding; hot 
biscuits, and all kinds of home-made jams, 
jellies and honey; different salads and home- 
made pies and cakes.” 


The Sunday that we, along with some 73 
other guests, sat down to dinner in the long 
dining-room, we were served platters of 
chicken; country ham; pork chops; chicken 
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Home-like Nu-Wray 
Inn faces on park. 


dressing made of cornbread and seasoned in 
the old-time way, and seasoned with fried 
ham gravy and a multitude of spices; cob- 
fresh corn; vine-ripened tomatoes; snap beans 
and butter beans; black eyed peas; okra; 
candied sweet potatoes; Irish potatoes; a 
tangy cole slaw; tender young garden lettuce 
with special bacon dressing; yellow-eyed 
baked beans (a specialty of the house) ; 
celery; cucumbers; jams, jellies and honey 
in the old fashioned cut glass compotes; 
pickles and relishes, and hot biscuits, small 
thin and flaky as Southern hot biscuits have 
ever been. 


All that and hot fragrant coffee (tea or 
milk for those who so incline) and a dessert 
of home-made peach pie and iced angel cake 

. for $2.00. 

Sometimes, depending on the food served, 
dinner or supper may be $2.50 . . . always 
as much as you want of everything served. 


Breakfasts are $1.50. 


The long tables at either side of the dining 
room seat 22, with smaller tables in the 
center. Silver, linen, china is spotless, with 
a feel of home about it rather than an Inn. 
The service is expert and very courteous. 
Side walls and center pillars of the room have 
been painted a soft blue-green, which con- 


** By Artur Rodzinski 


F ALL THE.MANY places I’ve been in the 
world, no spot so completely charmed 
me as did the tranquil region of Lake Placid 
the first time I came upon it many years ago. 
If nature can cast spells on humans, then I 
was definitely hexed by this beautiful district. 
On the surface, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary about Lake Placid to distinguish it 
from any other wooded lake region except 
for the fact that, to my mind, it is the most 
beautiful of all such areas. The rolling hills 
are lush with the green forest primeval, the 
air has an electric crispness, and the lake 
extends in all directions to reflect the pleasant 
scene on its polished blue surface. From my 
first meeting, Lake Placid appeared to me 
to be the perfect vacationland, but I did 
more than just return to it whenever I found 
the time. I bought a home and settled down 
to enjoy my favorite spot the year round. 


trasts pleasantly with the red and pinks 
the full-blown roses in the Victorian w. 
paper onthe two end walls. A fascinatin, 
collection of old and rare china is range 
along the side walls and housed in an ear} 
colonial cupboard. 

The same fine imagination is evidenced it 
the furnishings throughout every bedroom 
sitting room and public room, a treasure 
house of antiques for use but not sale. Agaii 
quoting Rush Wray, “We try to hold on t 
the things left us by our forefathers. Her 
we feel is Americana at its best, not too earl 
for pianos and old oil paintings, but elegan 
Americana, just as the front families ig 
it. 99 

Try this Nu- Wray Sweet Potato Puddin 
and you'll see what we mean about the goo 
food. 


Ingredients l 
One pint of sweet milk One teaspoon of vanill 
Three sweet potatoes One-half cup of suga 
Two eggs One-third cup of butte 


Directions 
Pour milk into pudding pan. Peel sweet 
potatoes, then grate them into the milk. 
Add well beaten eggs, vanilla, sugar and 
butter. Pour into a well buttered pan. 
Bake slowly until firm. 


One of the nicer aspects of Lake Placid i 
that it is a year-round site which has ‘non 
of the vulgar pretensions of the usual resor! 
There are large guest hotels like the Gran 
View, but you can also rent small home 
along Mirror Lake and Lake Placid, where 
far from the crowds, you can relax ami 
magnificent scenery. 

The winter’s snows arrive early and sta 
on to allow for every form of winter spor 
from ice sailing, skiing, ice fishing and skal 
ing to hot buttered rum parties before im 
mense fire places. And if you want to ic 
skate in the summer, there is a large rin 
always available. In summer, concerts ar 
given on the rink, and there is also a summe 
stock theatre near by for the drama-minded 

If you haven’t got the time or money fo 
a trip to Switzerland, you'll do well to hea 
for the heart of the Adirondacks, where Lak 
Placid offers the same summertime anc 
wintertime fun amid nature at its best. 
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EYOND THE WINDY PLACE by Maud 


es. 338 pages. $3.50. Farrar, Straus 
nd Young, N. Y. 


ife in the Guatemalan highlands, the book’s 
ibtitle, makes poor prose in summing up 
Oakes’ search for a tribe of Mayan 
ans still practicing religious customs of 
ancestors. Her tale of visiting Todos 
antos, a pueblo high in the country’s north- 
fest mountains, catches the full force of an 

lated people. Guatemala City, usually the 
nly city visited by tourists in Guatemala, is 
mpressive to Miss Oakes because of a hot 
ath after her Todos Santos life. It’s the in- 
srior she fortunately dwells on, moving from 
int to point in a battle with wind, rain, 
atigue and accompanying reactions. Her 
olorful writing of an eventful tale turns light 
m an overlooked region that may well bring 
yuatemala to life for you for the first time. 


: LL THE YEARS WERE GRAND by 
Yaisy W. Beck. 257 pages. $3.00. Earle 


ress, Chicago. 

Jaisy Beck reviews her 75 years in this incon- 
equential piece that can serve to while away 
vammock-swinging time during summer ease. 
der past includes travel over Europe and the 
Joly Land, and her life seems sincere and 
weet although rather awkwardly described 
n this book. 


NO WOMAN'S COUNTRY by Michael 
Langley. 221 pages. $4.50. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y. 


Profusely, realistically illustrated, this unusual 
book recounts travels in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Suc an, covering a 10,000-mile journey across 
the shifting sands and, under the blazing 
‘a of this comparatively unknown region. 
Mr. Langley’s serious study is nevertheless 
studded through with the personality sketches 
and anecdotes that keep travel books from 
sinking into a morass of statistics or de- 
scriptions. Originally published in Great 
Britain, the book deserves a fine American 
reception. 

-_ 
CONFESSIONS OF A CHINA HAND by 
Ronald Farquharson. 212 pages. $3.00. 
William Morrow, N. Y. 


Ronald Farquharson fulfilled a boyhood 
dream when, at the age of 22; he was sent to 
China as representative for a large British 
firm. His was the China of the twenties and 
thirties, and he spent more than. a decade 
iere before the Sino-Japanese war. The book 
hot a continuous narrative, but a series of 
episodes that typify and interpret his experi- 
ences in the hot and burmid Yangtze Valley, 

| the hinterlands of North China and in Man- 
churia. The author unfolds a picture of China 
at is heartening in light of today’s headlines, 
is a picture painted with affection, under- 
standing and humor. 
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THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE PARIS by 
Helene Maclean. 190 pages. $2.50 
Doubleday, N. Y. 


Miss MacLean is anxious for Americans to 
feel at home in Paris—and also know what 
to expect from the French. Her crisply-writ- 
ten book romps through the city and points 
up both basics and the overlooked phrases of 
Parisian life. Some of her advice, of course, 
can apply anywhere (“Be civil”), but natu- 
rally the emphasis is on the unique and some- 
times inconsistent French viewpoints. Her 
tips and site-stressings are neatly handled. As 
ship-board or plane reading on the way over, 
There’s No Place Like Paris is a pleasant and 
helpful introduction to the magnetic city. 


NEW ENGLAND by Andrew Hepburn 
and Harlan Logan. 108 pages. $1.50. 
Simon and Schuser, N. Y. 

Latest in the American Travel series, this 
magazine-sized guide has 26 maps and stresses 
what to see, what to do, where to go, how 
to get there and how much to pay—a mighty 
task efficiently handled. Descriptive passages 
of towns large and small succintly state the 
highlights of a locale, adding such informa- 
tion as home products and recreational facil- 
ities. A special section handles accommoda- 
tions. Indexed and illustrated, this guide 
makes a complete handbook for the visitor 
to New England. 


THE NATIONAL PARKS by Freeman 
Tilden. 417 pages. $5.00. Knopf, N. Y. 


Handsomely illustrated and accurately edited, 
this publication rambles informally and edu- 
cationally through the “holiday empire” 
owned by American citizens. Mr. Tilden 
ranges away, fortunately, from dry informa- 
tion with intriguing background and historical 
briefing. 


SHOP WITH CONFIDENCE IN EUROPE 
by Clara Thornhill Hammond. 110 pages. 
$2.50. Marchbanks Press, N. Y. 

Like some perfume in 
Paris? Wish to buy 
some shoes in Eng- 
land? Bulbs in Hol- 
land? Miss Ham- 
mond’s little shopping 
guide lists numerous 
stores in many Euro- 
pean cities, and their 
A back 


section for notes is 


specialties. 


included for personal 


jottings. 


Club Selection 
For September: 


THE TROPICS: WORLD OF TOMOR- 
ROW by Charles Morrow Wilson. 275 
pages. Price to Members: $2.80. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y. 


Here is a splendid, astute and engrossing 
study of the tropics viewed in a realistic 
manner. Mr. Wilson promptly discards the 
notion of the tropics as either palmy Utopias 
or green hells, either Hollywood and Broad- 
way versions or business committee accounts. 
He looks at the tropics from their present 
and potential capacities. Already, he cites, the 
tropics are increasing in population faster 
than any other region. Their importance is 
growing and attention to them as tomorrow’s 
keynotes is urgent. Plunging into both the 
good and bad aspects of the vast tropical 
lands, Mr. Wilson points out the high value 
of productive soil, sunlight and other actors. 
His is neither misty-eyed in memory of hula 
dancers or bitter in memory of sweating war 
days, but an eye-opener that should compel 
the attention of all intelligent people. Some 
of the lands embraced by the term “tropics” 
may well bring pause for reflection, and their 
diversification, enlightenment. Accordingly. 
Mr. Wilson concludes: “The tropics are 
watching and listening to us versus Soviet 
Russia, and the tropics will do most to decide 
between . . . Now is the time to . . . look 
south.” 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National Travel 
Club, to special rates on each Monthly Selection. 
I agree to purchase four books a year and re- 
serve the right to buy additional selections if 
I so desire. 


Please send me The. Tropics: World of Tomor- 
row at the special membership price of $2.80. 
Remittance is enclosed. [ 


Name 
DATE mB sec es tesco eects cs tee aera ee eed 
LOTTA -Paeae SesameaR creer ete ZONE seciccie LALOR ee 
My Membership Number Is. -vsemnmnnnssneiemmmmeinse om 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
—FULL COLOR PICTURES— 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eInthe Mountains e In the Valleys 
e By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 
2 To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
$ 1 At Leading Book Stores $s] 
or Send One Dollar to 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
' 441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


C. FAYE BENNETT 
(Mexican Wonder- 
land) is a free lance 
writer and_ photog- 
rapher who turns out 
a prolific amount of 
material from her 
Tulsa, Okla., head- 
quarters. Articles on 
travel, education, nature and science have 
moved from her typewriter to magazines such 
as The Farm Quarterly and Good Housekeep- 
ing. No newcomer to TRAVEL, she has written 
for the magazine that roams the globe several 
times before, including pieces on Tulsa and 
San Antonio’s “River of Destiny.” She spon- 
sors a Tuesday Writers group in Tulsa. 

t 


VINCENT H. GAD- 
DIS (America’s For- 
gotten Colony) was 
born in Ohio 36 years 
ago, presently lives 
in Winona Lake, Ind. 
He is night news edi- 
tor of radio station 
WRSW at Warsaw, 
Ind., and an accomplished semi-pro magician 
on the side. He has had articles and stories 
in some 35 publications and generally digs 
into off-trail and unusual subjects. His wife 
is also a writer and has written several Crime 
Club novels under the name of M. P. Rea. 


DORIS AND ROB- 
ERT VAN CASTLE 
(We Saw Europe on 
a ’C Note’) are both 
veterans of World 
War II. Before their 
son Brett arrived, 
they took American 
hitch-hiking j aunts 
and once made ‘4 3,000-mile round trip to 
Florida from their Syracuse, N. Y., home in 
four and one-half days thumbing time. BOB 
graduated from Syracuse University in 
une. 


WINIFRED M. 
WASHBURN (Wine 
Country Tour) has 
lived in or traveled 
through the bulk of 
the States and many 
of the Canadian prov- 
inces but finds Calis- 
toga, Calif., the ideal 
spot for making a home. On a ranch over- 
flowing with special hatching chickens, prize- 
winning dachshunds, four daughters and num- 
erous grandchildren, she cut her writing teeth 
in self defense. The riots in the house could 
always be calmed by telling stories to en- 
tranced youngsters. Since then she has suc- 
cessfully free lanced, and built up a record 
of her travels through photos and color 
transparencies that are virtually one of Calis- 
toga’s official points of interest. 
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DOROTHY MAC- 
DONALD (Home to 
Skye) has been fas- 
cinated by far places 
since her first trip to 
Ohio—at the age of 
five weeks. Since, she 
has visited Europe 
several times, cycling 
and hiking on all occasions and always search- 
ing for out-of-the-way places seldom visited 
by Americans. Married, 36, and the mother 
of a little girl, she launched a writing career 
between dishes and dusting with an article 
in Hygeia. As a Red Cross representative, she 
served over two years in the European Theater 


during the war. She received her M.A. from, 


the. University of California, now lives in 
Indianapolis. 
e 


MARY  HENDER- 
SON (Queenly Prov- 
ince), received early 
music training in her 
native Province of 
Quebec, first came to 
the full attention of 
Americans when she 
made her debut with 
the Metropolitan Opera in 1946. Now an 
American citizen, she has toured the U. S. 
with the San Carlo Opera Company in addi- 
tion to pleasure jaunts. A highly-praised 
concert soprano, her enthusiasm for Quebec 
has brought out her writing talents as well. 
Married to the associate musical director of 
New York’s WOR, she is a frequent guest 
singer on television and radio shows, appears 
yearly in concerts throughout the U. S. 


Rie. 
QzomoNnd. 


“Are you sure, Edgar, that this is the right 


plane to Seattle?” 


EDITOR'S LOG 


Longest Constant Reader? 


Dear Sirs: 


I have béen reading the July numbeals 
TRAVEL. While all numbers, all these year: 
have been good, there was one special intere: 
to me in this number. I refer to the fact the 
TRAVEL is the continuation of Four Trae 
News, something I did not know before. Note 
on the 50 years, as presented by Edwar 
Frank Allen, had a special interest for mé 
You see, I was a subscriber to Four Trac 
News way back there—I do not recall th 
exact years. Then I have been a subscriber t 
TRAVEL for perhaps 30 years, possibly more 
Thus I discover in this year that the frien 
of these last 30 years is the child (broadene 
and grown greater than the parent) of al 
old friend. . 


While my travels have been limited | i 
fact—almost all the states, some of Canada 
Mexico, Central America, Panama, Columbiz 
Venezuela and the Greater Antiles—I have 
with TRAVEL, been just about all over th 
world, and have enjoyed it immensely. Thoug] 
I am nearing 74, [ trust it may be my goo 
fortune to actually see some of the very inter 
esting places presented in such an attractiv 
way by your various contributors. 


I congratulate the staff of TRAVEL on th 
variety and extent of development and im 
provement in the magazine through the year: 


George A. Riggs 
Northumberland, Pa. 


Pleased in Panama 


Dear Sirs: 

I just finished reading your June copy o 
TRAVEL and enjoyed it very much. ... I reall 
enjoyed the article about Panama—Land o 
Paradox written by Arnold Robinson. I woul 
like to call his attention to the location of th 
locks in the Panama Canal. Coming in fror 
the Atlantic side you pass first through th 
Gatun Locks, then the Pedro Miguel, then th 
Miraflores Locks which brings you to th 
Pacific level. He had the Pedro Miguel Lock 
and the Miraflores Locks turned around 
Otherwise it was a very interesting story. 

It took myself and two of my buddies a 
hour to figure out how the sun rises in th 
west and sets in the east, but it does it. 

Tl be looking forward to the next issu 
of your magazine, and more stories abou 
different places. 


Cpl. Walter E. Baker 
U. S. Air Force Base, Canal Zon 


Search Ended 
Dear Sirs: 


In your April issue, I particularly enjoye 
Lou Phillips’ informative article on Vacatio; 
Down-Under. I have been trying to get jus 
such detailed information on prices and dei 
inite hotel names, side trips, etc., about Aus 
tralia for two years. 

Janet Glave 
Seattle, Wash. 
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BJECTS: to create and promote imterest in travel and 
explorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation faeilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFTIAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: 


Lucian S. 


ational Travel Club Bulletin 


playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements that make 
travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relation- 
ship with the people of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 


Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA— 


NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Here’s How to Turn Your Travel Ideas Into Cash 


i) OF THE National Travel Club 
VY @ now have an opportunity to turn their 
travel ideas into cash. 


Whether you are a veteran globe-trotter or 
an occasional tripper, in all probability you’ve 
stumbled across a number of time-and-effort- 
saving devices that have made your travels 
essentially care-free. 


‘For your travel tips, TRAVEL will be happy 
te pay you $5.00 per idea. Just send ’em in! 
You can jot them down on a penny postcard, 
elaborate in a letter or get them to us any 
way you please. Just remember that for ob- 
vious reasons, TRAVEL cannot acknowledge 
them or return them. 


We certainly hope that they are worth 
printing, though! And, of course, we'll pub- 
lish your name as the contributor. Plus 
mailing you the check. 


Easy Going Pleasure - 

This is no contest. It’s simply our belief 
that National Travel Club members have 
ideas that make travel an easy-going pleasure, 
and that they’re glad to tell other members. 

You may remember the article we recently 
ran entitled When You Take the Children. 
It was packed with sensible, practical tips 
for traveling with the toddlers. No need to 
stop there, however. So let’s seé what you 
have in mind. 


To start you off on the right foot, we’ve 
listed a whole column-full of helpful hints 
on page 30. If you react to a couple or so 
by saying, “J knew that’—fine! It means 
you can do just as well or better with your 
own inspirations, your own tested trips aids. 

It means you can just as easily pick up a 
fast check as anyone else. 

There’s no limit to the number you can 
send in. We’d appreciate it, though, if you’d 
put each idea on a separate card or piece 
of paper. 

And be sure your name and address is 
legible. No need in having your check go 
astray. 


PLANNING A TRIP? 
Tet the National Travel Club help you — 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

115 West 45 Street 

New York 19, New York 
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Send information to: Address ......................... 


af Citys se semerte ees, 


Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 


' 115 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership from 
you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill you upon his 
acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


Sergeant Charles Turner, of Boston, Massachusetts—Medal of Honor, Korea. On a) 
September 1, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant Turner took over an exposed 
; 
" 


turret machine gun on a tank. Despite fifty direct hits on the tank, he stayed 
by his gun and destroyed seven enemy machine gun nests before he was killed. if 


You and your family are more secure today because of what Sergeant Charles 
Turner did for you. / 


Sergeant Turner died to keep America free. Won’t you see that America stays 
\ the land of peace and promise for which he gave his life? Defending the things 
he fought for is your job, too. 


One important defense job you can do right now is to buy United States 


Defense* Bonds and buy them regularly. For it’s your Defense Bonds that help a 
Keep America strong within. And out of America’s inner strength can come 
power that guarantees security —for your country, for your family, for you. 


c 
: d 
‘ 


Remember that when you're buying 
bonds for national defense, you’re 
also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that 
if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. Money you 


take home usually is money spent. So ; 


sign up today in the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


*OLSS avings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! — 


The U. 8. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. hk 


